


FRINK ILLUMINATION 


Views of ready-to-wear dep’t of the E. T. Slattery 


ENGINEERED LIGHTING If] comer Sten.in itenesiey, sass. Whitman & 
...e-BURDS SALES 
OF WOMEN'S WEAR 


Completely modern in architecture, fittings and coloring, the E. T. Slattery 
Company Shop in Wellesley, Mass., has called upon the 70 pears’ experi- 
ence of Frink engineers to create the unusual, beautiful and profitable 
light effects shown herewith. 


These views show the ready-to-wear department where the various forms 
of lighting used bring out the selling features of the merchandise. The 
wall cases around the room are each lighted in accordance with their size. 
Around the walls there is a ledge which holds indirect lighting equipment 
reflecting from the ceiling, and the island show case has a full battery 
of reflectors, making every piece of merchandise stand oui clearly. 


We would be glad to confer with you at any time without obligation. 


THE FRINK CORPORATION 
373 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 



































Announcing New Mannequins for the Display 
of Children’s Wear, An Attractive Variety of 


Lifelike Types and Poses. 


These new composition 
mannequins exceptionally 
smart and graceful. The 
head, arms and body fin- 
ished a natural flesh shade. 
They are washable, and 
light in weight making 
them easy to dress. 


Will present a complete 
new line of modern metal 
fixtures, also the correct 
form for the display of 
Fall and Winter styles 
at the 


l A. D. M. 
CONVENTION 
Chicago 


Be sure to. visit 


Rooms 258-259-260 





Many new and modern fixtures now on display at our showrooms— 
See these Original Palmenberg Designs, or write for our new booklet 


J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS. Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 
1412 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
234 S. Franklin St. 207 E. Eighth St. 26 Kingston St. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Much is transpiring in the display 
field that is revolutionary in charac- 
ter, all with the idea of improving 
the appearance of the window or 
the store, adding to their attractive- 
ness and increasing their “come 
hither” powers. Likewise the men 
who are developing the phase of 
window publicity known as “display 
service” are working constantly to 
make it a more reliable medium. 


Several of these moves are re- 
flected in the pages of the current 
DISPLAY WORLD. Of these per- 
haps the most interesting is the 
unique scheme for color promotion 
detailed by Alfred G. Rohl, display 
manager for O’Connor, Moffatt & 
Co., San Francisco in “Linking the 
Window and Interior in Promoting 
Color.” Here is the chronicle of a 
plan which made every feature of the 
store front and selling floors in- 
tegral parts of a color scheme in- 
tended to blazon one and, but one, 
hue upon the minds of every passer, 
or stroller within the store. That 
it was a successful and publicity- 
winning essay can be scarcely 
doubted in view of the research 
and analysis required to perfect it. 


And even as important from the 
standpoint of the display service 
operator is Sol Fisher’s “Why We 
Check With the Camera.” Check- 
ing has long been the bugbear of 
the service groups, neither client 
nor displayman being sure that win- 
dows entered in a campaign were 
100 per cent faithful to the models 
by which the trimmers were guided. 
Fisher has found a means of mak- 
ing every display self-checking. By 
photography he has made it pos- 
sible to secure for himself and his 
patrons an unchallengable check 
for each installation. This move 
has awakened tremendous interest 
among the larger display services 
and may prove the forerunner of a 
complete change in checking. 


The entire number teems witi. 
ideas and suggestions that can be 
made the source of profit to display- 
men and merchants. The reader 
interested in the fundamentals of 
display will find the fourth install- 
ment of Will H. Bates’ discussion 
of form and balance instructive. 
“Bi-symmetric Balance” goes to ‘the 
heart of a vital issue in trimming: 
it analyzes and dissects the reasons 
for flatness and drabness in many 
theoretically sound displays. 


New York and Chicago reviews 
by Coleman McCampbell and J. 
Duncan Wil'iams reveal the 
changes in metropolitan technique. 
“Modernism in Men’s Wear,” by 
Roger Roberts, shows the advances 
being made in simplifying and en- 
hancing the appearance of men’s 
apparel. Other features cover 
hosiery, tes, shoes, lingerie, drugs 
and cardwriting. 
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OUT of the EMAIL “BAG 


Madison, Wis. 
The Display Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen : 

Kessenich’s is situated on one of the busiest corners 
in Madison, which has a population of 69,000. We are 
interested in knowing the approximate number of people 
passing our store on week days, Saturday and Sunday. 
We would appreciate it very much if you would please 
let us have these figures as soon as possible. 

Thanking you, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
EARL THOMPSON, 


Kessenich’s, Inc. 


N reply to your query on window circulation for 
your store we can quote the following authorities : 
‘A survey conducted by the International Associa- 

tion of Display Men in 1928—Cities of 50,000 to 
60,000 population, daily circulation, 10,953; Saturday 
circulation, 17,962. 

W. R. Cole, Dennison Manufacturing Company of 
Canada, in an address to the Ontario Retail Hardware 
Association—Daily circulation for cities of 60,000, 
9,000. 

Hence, it is safe to assume that the average num- 
ber of passers in a town of Madison’s size lies between 


9,000 and 10,000 per day. 





DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Will you kindly send the names of a few good books 
that have modern styles of lettering in them. 
HUBERT THOMPSON, 
899 Campus Way, San Bernardino, Calif. 


HE most popular book on modern styles of letter- 
ing is H. C. Martin’s “Show Card Lettering,” 
$5.00, which can be obtained directly from DISPLAY 
WORLD. This book is now in its second edition and 
has enjoyed remarkable popularity. 





Hill City, Kan. 
The DISPLAY WORLD 
Gentlemen: 

We are preparing to modernize our dry goods room 
and will appreciate any suggestions you can offer us. 
We have ready-to-wear, piece goods, women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes, hosiery, notions, lingerie, corsets, ete. 
Our room is twenty-three feet wide and eight feet long. 
We carry about a $10,000 stock. 

SMITH DRY GOODS CO. 


S piece goods and corsets generally occupy a sec- 

ondary position in retailing today, it would seem 
the proper thing to pull them out of the positions 
they hold in your present set-up and give these places 
to hosiery and lingerie. Perhaps the hosiery counter 
should be where the lingerie is now, this counter being 
moved across to replace corsets and patterns. Piece 
goods, if not stocked heavily could go to the display 
tables in the aisles. 

Logically, cosmetics should have a forward posi- 
tion and it would do no harm to pull out the notion 
case, place your lingerie racks here, and give the space 


just inside the entrance at the right to cosmetics. 
Notions in turn could go back where the cosmetics 
now are. It is scarcely necessary to reserve so much 
space for wrapping qounters—in fact, they could be 
dispensed with in their entirety by a little ingenuity. 
Incidentally the cash register should come forward 
to forestall the long “hikes” now necessary to make 
change, thus speeding up service and saving steps for 
clerks. 





Washington, Mo., March 13, 1930. 
Dear Editor: 


I would like to obtain some information on how to 
decorate halls for banquets and school dances. The 
decoration is for a hall 60 feet long, 35 feet wide and 
20 feet high. The affair is a Junior-Senior banquet and 
following the banquet there will be a dance. 

I would appreciate all the information that you could 
give me on that subject. If there is any cost for this 
information I will be glad to pay for it. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 


CLARENCE M. BERLINER. 


T might be advisable to shape a sort of canopy over 
your banquet table and possibly the entire length 
of the room. This can be done by draping heavy 
cheese cloth or satine in your class colors to the side 
walls. Start at the center of the ceiling with your 
fabric running in both directions from this focal 
point. At about fifteen feet from the center and at 
a height of about fifteen feet run a silver or gold cord 
or some other sort of appropriate support the entire 
length of the hall. Let your fabric hang over this in 
a sort of billow. Then carry it down to the side wall 
and fasten at a point about twelve feet from the floor. 
Then let your fabric run down about a distance of 
three feet where the joints between the bolts should 
be concealed by rosettes made of crepe paper or rib- 
bons. This scheme calls for quite a quantity of fabric 
and to be handled properly all the stripes should be 
pinned or sewed together. We can asure you, however, 
that the effect will be dazzling and one to be remem- 
bered. 


Asheville, N. C., April 2, 1930. 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I am wanting to get some information about the 
display business in a department store. Will you please 
send me information in regard to being a stylist, and a 
window dresser. Also where schools are located that 
give this course, and if a course can be taken by cor- 
respondence 

I shall greatly appreciate this information. 

Very truly, 
(MRS.) CLARA CARNER. 


CHOOLS affording courses in display are: The 

Koester School, 314 South Franklin Street, Chi- 

cago, Ill.; Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Booths 328 and 329 
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Chicago, IIl. 
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Truly Warner studio model trim by Louis Silver, New York. Panels, shades and flowers were in 
lavender, fabrics and foliage in green. 


Modernism in Men’s Wear 


New Mode of Decoration Makes Sterling Headway Against Tenacity 
of Old Order’s Advocates; and It’s Getting Sales Results 


By ROGER ROBERTS 


F department store display was the first 
branch of retailing to feel the shock of con- 
tact with modernism it is just as certain 
that shoes and men’s wear windows have 

been the target of its second onslaught. Just as the 
stand-pat defenders of the time-honored style of ar- 
rangements stoutly resisted its assault when the first 
wave of background changes and innovations in fix- 
tures made their appearance in the department store 
field, shoe and men’s wear trimmers and their bosses 
have fought off acceptance. 

But the unyielding pressure of time and public de- 
mand has forced them to recede from their past prece- 
dent and standards. The shortest stroll through any 
business district, be it metropolitan or suburban, re- 
veals the fact that modernist windows are replacing 
the old styles of display and that the sparkling colors 
and arresting fixtures which have been the outgrowth 
of modernity are everywhere in evidence. The old 
wooden background and stable but unattractive fix- 
tures pass into the limbo as the tide sweeps on. Save 
for the class of merchants who cater to the cheapest 
trade there are few retailers who now stick rigidly to 
the old conceptions of trimming. Simplicity has 
proved its power by increasing the possibilities for 
the passers’ vision. Lighter trims are increasing sales 
because the customer can more readily grasp the sig- 
nificance of the garment and furnishings when isolated 
from the remainder of the display. Unit trimming has 
been accepted in all quarters where prestige is an 
item of consequence in obtaining sales volume. Now, 
with the support of the extraordinarily simple and 





concise trim fostered by the advocates of modernism 
the unit gains even greater effectiveness. 

One of the most forceful illustrations of this power 
of sales building is seen in the settings recently in- 
stalled for the B. R. Baker Company, Cleveland, by Dis- 
play Manager R. F. Bates. In a striking manner this 
capable windowman has attacked the task of focussing 
passer attention upon a selected group of merchandise. 
Swinging from the old policy of a number of related 
units separated just sufficiently to mask their division 
he has hit upon an idea of centering the attention of 
potential custom upon a striking ensemble, and for the 
purpose of balance supplementing it with supporting 
units of furnishings at left and right. 

The first thing that he did to assure this effect was 
to build a mask just inside his plate glass. Across 
the top of the window it constituted a valance; along 
the sides and at the base it was arranged to exclude 
the vision from unimportant parts of the window. 
Here’s how he did it: 

“To better put over the ensemble idea,” Mr. Bates 
declares, “I took this window and fitted a mask for un- 
important sections, shaping this out of wall board and 
covering it with silver cloth. As the illustration indi- 
cates this was placed directly against the glass. I then 
installed a panel in the center of my background, 
covering it with cloth in& color harmonizing with the 
merchandise to be shown before it. Flush with the 
ends of the panel were two large cubes so placed that 
they created a channel for the passer’s vision that 
forced it down to the plateau in front of the back- 
ground where I had decided to place my feature en- 
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semble. The floor and background were both in plain 
colors and as we are using this setting continuously 
we are changing the color of both floor and back- 
ground once ‘each week. We take great care to see 
that the color on the floor and back are in harmony 
with the merchandise. This we change twice a week 
the forepart being devoted to merchandise in the upper 
price ranges and the latter part to popular priced 
goods. The cubes at right and left of the sections, 
covered with silver and blue cloth, are used as sup- 
ports for showings of furnishings. These furnishings 
are of such a color that they can be used with the 
suit in the ensemble, but are not in direct harmony, 
as is the case of the furnishings shown in the center 
trim. The top coat is, of course, in harmony with the 
suit, 

“We have three ensembles which we call by name 
and which are always priced the same, inasmuch as 
the suit, furnishings, etc., are all selected with the price 
in mind. ‘he windows which we are now installing 
are backed up by 
an extensive ad- 
vertising cam- 
paign and are 


going big’. 


HEN this type 

of window 
was planned it 
was with the un- 
derstanding that 
the coverings for 
the background 
and cubes would 
be changed from 





A conservative showing in occult balance—a wood veneer panel before a black velvet drop. By S. H. 
; Sik, Snellenburg’s, Philadelphia. 








time to time as occasion demanded. Such an oppor- 
tunity presented itself early in April when Bates 
seized the opportunity to link his displays with the 
distribution of twenty thousand copies of the “Ob- 
server,” a fashion magazine issued by leading sfores 
throughout the country. For this showing Bates used 
blue coverings on the background screen and floor, 
and on the screen mounted huge photostatic repro- 
ductions of the cover and introductory page of the 
current “Observer.” The cover was rolled around a 
cylinder so that it appeared as though it had been 
folded back from a giant copy of the publication. 
The introductory page was spread out flat on a base 
of wall board and both the cylinder and wall board 
were attached to the background. At the right, for 
balance, a tier of the small booklets was used, while 
perpendicular columns of them were laid under the 
large reproduction, forming a right angled decoration 
of a type long popular among the German and Dutch 
displaymen. The featured merchandise was placed 
upon a_ plateau 
slightly to the 
right of the cen- 
ter, thereby pro- 
viding an unham- 
pered view of the 
big photostat. In 
the foreground on 
an easel was an 
open copy of the 
“Observer” so 
placed that the 
passer might see 


A second prize winner in the Middishade contest. By Joseph Apolinsky, that the ensemble 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Heaturing the ensemble by masking 
part of the window’. Below, the initial 
installation by R. F. Bates, B. R. 
Raker & Co., Cleveland; above, the 
same window revamped for Easter 
vith a background featuring repro- 
iuctions of “Observer” covers and 
frontispage. 





-ponded to the fashion selections 
voted in one of its groupings. As 
the covers of the large booklet fac- 
simile and all the magazines that 
janked it were in red, the illustra- 
tions being black, there was a strong 
contrast to the blue base that added 
attraction power to the composition. 
The idea back of this display was to 
let the twenty thousand people who 
received the “Observer” during the 
month know that B. R. Baker Com- 
pany was the store from which they 
were sent. 

Of the factors dominating the 
windows the most outstanding was 
the mask placed flat against the plate 
glass. This unusual device was cre- 
ated out of wall board placed upon 
a light wooden frame and built in 
six sections. At each sice were up- 
right columns running from floor to 
ceiling, and flush against the top and 
bottom were the other sections of the valance and base 
covered with the same type of cloth and forced into 
a tight unity that practically covered all seams. The 
valance section was fastened securely to a long timber 
spanning the window. The bases, while not so strongly 
secured, were well propped and made up on a frame- 
work of light timbers skillfully joined together and 
made rigid by a multiplicity of battens. The detail of 
the plan is seen in an accompanying illustration. 


F JSEPH APOLINSKY, display manager for Love- 

man, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala., captured 
second prize in the national Middishade contest re- 
cently with a display of the famous serges and appro- 
priate furnishings before a towering three-panel set- 
piece covered with light blue felt and decorated with 
tubes of patent leather appliqued at angles across their 
surfaces. Before the center section was one of the 
Middishade posters mounted upon a plateau with a 
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corrugated metal trimming. The poster was encased 
by columns of cubelites which were illuminated at 
night, converting the window into a colorful spectacle. 


ORMAL announcement of a series of radio pro- 
grams to be broadcast by Station WGY, Schenec- 
tady, every Monday evening from 7:45 to 8 o'clock, 
was heralded by Steefel Brothers, Albany, N. Y., re- 
cently in a spectacular window display executed by 
Display Manager L. C. Hendrix. Most of the features 
of the scene are brought out in the accompanying 
illustration whose salient.points are listed by Hendrix 
as follows: 
The backgrounds of our spring window are com- 
pletely covered with veneer wood paper, built up from 
wall board, and the valances are of the same material. 


x 
= 
= 
< 


Dotted lunes indicate 
tnds oF the variovs SEctsons 


Left, how Bates laid out the wallboard for his valances; right, the detail of the battens and timbers employed in the 


framework of the mask. 
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Fourteen strips of wallboard painted black were ised as the mounts for ties in this display at Gimbel’s, in 
New York City. 


leciering, “Radio Broadcast of Authentic Fashions,’ the 
wording featuring direct mail announcements. ‘Steefel 
says’ is carried out on all card advertising, etc., in the 
same type lettering as here and is instantly recognized 
by the public of this city. The two panels on each side 
of center are frosted glass with indirect lighting effects, 
set on an angle to project out and overlap the face of 
each other. This gives a most beautiful effect. 

“A man’s figure, dressed in tweed suit, black and 
white robe, patent leather slippers, is in the display 
to carry out the home atmosphere, to be found in the 
average home at 7:45 p. m., the hour of our coming 
on the air.” 

PLEASING showing of 

accessories comprising 
shirts, hats, raincoats, slip- 
pers and many other small 
wares as fashioned by S. H. 
Silk for N. Snellenberg 
Company of Philadelphia 
made good use of a three- 
paneled wood veneer set- 
piece in natural color before 
a black velvet drop. The 
outstanding development of 
this composition was the 
placement of the set piece in 
the left hand corner of the 
background, serving as an 
attraction device, although 
not as a center piece. Hats, 
coats, shirts and gloves at 
the right were raised to a 
comparable height by the 
use of modern block display- 
ers. These massive-appear- 
ing stands were ordered in 
such a way that they ap- 















































How L. C. Hendrix, Steefel’s, Albany, N. Y., 
tied up with their inttial radio program. 


peared to constitute one large stretch of wood split 
in three sections. All the shirts in this presentation 
were displayed on boards. 

Modernism and stockiness are not inharmonious and 
the critic who has lambasted the modernist because of 
alleged subordination of merchandise to backgrounds 
should be impressed with a tie display at the N. Y. 
unit of Gimbel’s recently, when the back was literally 
covered with cravats. Fourteen strips of wall board 
towering from floor to ceiling were arranged in long 
perpendicular panels around the sides and back and 
each of them bore six or seven ties. The center of 
the background which had been reduced to a very 
narrow expanse by bringing 
in the sides to the extent of 
45 degrees was reserved for 
a poster large enough to 
virtually blanket the wall. 
Four smaller cards told the 
rest of the story. Two ap- 
pearing in the center of the 
side walls proclaimed the 
character of the line and the 
remainder on the floor di- 
rectly under the _ poster, 
named the date of sale. Two 
cards were mounted upon a 
plateau which also served as 
a support for a pair of shirts 
presented on busts. Other 
shirts laid flat at the base of 
each form served to cover 
the extremeties of the fix- 
tures and to flank a handful 
of ties laid with their tips 
toward the glass. The floor 
proper was covered with ties 

(Continued on page 59) 
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From the Rough Plank 
to the Finished 


CHIXTURE 


How Modern Wood Display Units Are Made; 
A Trip Through the Onli-Wa Factory 


By CHARLES R. ROGERS 


LORIFICATION of window fixtures has 
been an interesting unfoldment of the last 
decade. The neat, but unassuming, stands 
which had previously served as inconspicu- 

ous foundations of display have taken on a signifi- 
cance totally beyond the fondest aspirations of earlier 
fixture manufacturers. Post war, restlessness, a crav- 
ing for the novel, growing appreciation of art and 
higher standards of living have combined to elevate 
the tastes of the masses. Upward flexing of the 
economic curve has been paralleled by a similar swing 
toward greater estheticism in display settings and 
accessories. 

In the last three or four years the fixture has be- 
come as important as the goods, the attractiveness of 
the display resting to an even greater extent upon the 
modishness of the fixture than upon the goods them- 
selves. Cube, cylinder and plane. ettagere, “what not,” 
displayer, plateau and stand, in an intricacy of form 
and finish have followed each other in swift succession 
rendering former styles obsolete and committing the 
present-day display to a standard of fixtures as for- 
midable in effect upon store prestige as the style- 
rightness of the fashionable frocks or footwear shown 
upon them. 

Strangely enough these striking changes have been 
encompassed in a period that marked the rise of 
America’s largest exclusively wooden window fixture 
plant. This distinction, claimed by the Onli-Wa 
Manufacturing Company of Dayton, Ohio, is the fruit 
of eleven years of corporate existence plus the per- 
sonality of J. H. DeWeese. Seventeen years ago he 
began the sale of a small display specialty as a side 
line. Six years later he had developed the business to 
such an extent that he found it advisable to form a 
company to provide for greater expansion. Through- 
out the entire period of readjustment following the 
war and the swift advance of modernism in the last 
four years DeWeese and his organization have been 
in the thick of the fight and the products of their 
shops spread far and wide among the better retail 
units of the country have attested the retailer’s rapid 
swing to the artistic. 

When De Weese began production of window 
fixtures: gum finished in mahogany or enamel was 
the principal material. But it was too humble a wood 
to satisfy the artistic cravings of either designer or 
viewer. Long since public opinion has designated 
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Showing assembling of fittings on the tops; screws 
supplement glue in making them secure. 


walnut as the favorite wood and today is used alone 
or in combination with bird’s-eye maple in the ma- 
jority of wooden fixtures. In these fabrications are 
blended the skill of cabinet maker and turner, the 
craft of skilled joiners and the dexterity of intricate 
machine production. 

Four floors, liberally filled with machinery, hum 
with the rythm of belt and pulley as skilled workmen 
press the day’s orders through the plant. From the 





The pattern rack, where hundreds of patterns used 
in trimming are stored. 
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Evolution of the Fixture—Left to right, rough board; planed board ; glued pieces; rough foot assembly 

before boring operation, showing feet glued and screwed on; assembly of feet on bases and boring 

operation for weight base; modern walnut and maple rough and finished legs and shafts; finished slab 
or table top after shaping and sanding operation. 


cool of the basement mill to the lacquer-splashed troughs 
and spraying units of the top floor there is an unbro‘xen line 
of creative action. 

Saws whine and planers sigh. Lathes force their unre- 
lenting blades against wood that turns hot uner their pres- 
sure, drill presses rasp their way mid sprays of curled debris. 
And steadily the raw material takes on form and fine and 
prepares for emergence in the assembly department where 
skilled bench workers fit it into units express’ve of Onli-Wa 
craft and beauty. 


ROM a truck laden with pieces of kiln-dried walnut, a 
millman in the basement picks a long rough board. Its 
surface is coarse and its edges are uneven. He turns to the 
swing saw and soon the board is severed and cut again until 
each section is just the length required for the job in progress. 
Another operative in dusty cap and tightly buttoned jumper 











swings these pieces into the planer and one by one they lose 
their rough surfaces and emerge fairly smooth. But their 
thickness is not uniform and as several pieces must be joined 
together to form the surface required they are whipped over 
to a ripsaw and sliced down to the requisite gauge. In the 
joiner, where they go next, the rough edges are smoothed 
down. 

Now the millmen turn to the task of building up surfaces 
of required width. The pieces are brought over to the “glue 
wheel,” a marvel of efficiency, with huge arms extending from 
a slowly revolving axis. Upon its outstretched supports units 
are placed together. After being clamped in position, they 
move forward making rcom for another unit, and turn on 
arms appearing in succession until the entire machine is filled. 
Operation is so nicely balanced that by the time the last arm 
is fitted and the clamps tightened the first unit has made its 
way around the circuit and is ready to be unroaded. Fifty 

per cent of the material going 
through the mill must pass through 
this process and the capacity of 
=the wheel and its speeding up of 
the “setting” exercises a forceful 
influence upon production. 

And now the work of the mill is 
finished and the pieces are ready for 
ascent to the first floor where high 
powered machines will seize upon 
them and, step by step prepare them 
for the roles they are to play in 
the assembled fixtures. Technical- 
ly, this is trimming. 

In a light and cheery corner 
stands a battery of small electrical- 
ly driven saws. On these the pieces 
are fashioned into conformity with 
the pattern of the fixture being 
turned out. A crudely contrived, 
but efficient file of patterns nearby 
occupies a space as large as a huge 





The glue wheel—a huge druin 
studded with arms on which 
freshly glued boards are clamped. 
Revolving slowly, the machane 
is so arranged that by the time 
the last arm is filled the firsi 
units are ready to be unloaded. 
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Every Onli-Wa standard carries 

« metal cap, greatly increasing 

the longevity of the piece. Here 
workman is affixing the caps 
to the finished wood parts. 





lothes closet. The walls are formed 
by scantlings nailed to two-by-fours 
and thickly studded with nails, 
which serve as hangers for the pat- 
ferns, 

Slightly to the right is an alcove 
housing a group of lathes where 
sedestals and legs are turned. 
floors thickly carpeted with shav- 
ings cast off by the busy machines, 
are flecked afresh as the viewer 
watches the snarling blade bite its 
way into the lithe timbers and 
fashion them into tapering cylin- 
ders. 


ASES for the feet of displayers 

and stands must be bored after 
they are affixed to the tops. This 
operation is committed to horizon- 
tal boring machines and band saws 
that are massed in a section just 
without the turning room. The unending band travels with 
lightning speed and eats its way with equal rapidity. The 
boring machines are electrically driven and operated by 
levers, which advance or retard the progress of their drills. 

A sheet of sand paper rotating rapidly on pulleys, so 
placed that a stretch of six feet or more of surface is created, 
describes the belt sander to which the parts go next. Sanding 
is one of the most important factors in manufacture, as the 
quality of the surface is determined by the evenness of the 
sanding. 

Smooth surfaces, even edges, and turned forms are pro- 
vided by the operations thus catalogued. But as yet the 
bevelling that produces the concaved and convex edges and 
bites the fluting into legs has not been obtained. This is 
the task of the shaper an ultra modern machine, with a ca- 
pacity of 8,000 revolutions per minute. Beside it is a shelf 
with compartments housing patterns which automatically 
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guide the machine in shaping the desired edge. With this 
operation and a modicum of additional sanding the machine 
divisions conclude their contribution. 

Now enters the element of handicraft, bench workers 
pressing screw drivers, hammers and glue pots into service 
in shaping fixtures out of the motley parts. Here the feet 
are glued on and screwed on in addition to insure stability. 
Metal caps are fitted over the tops of standards to insure firm 
dependable mounting for heads and stands. Skill is the 
watchword, for it is upon the ability and workmanship of the 
assembly department that the firm’s prestige is based. The 
department must interpret the ideas and ideals of the de- 
signers, and in acceptance of this principle every effort is 
made to sustain close cooperat’on, cne of the most effective 
means being location of the department in a spot immediately 
adjoining that occupied by the office of the draftsmen. 

After the work of assembly is completed the fixtures are 
taken to the next floor above where 
the paint shop is situated. The 
name is hardly in harmony with 
the technique of the shop, for paint 
is chiefly conspicuous up there by 
its absence. The process of finish- 
ing involves application of a coat 
of stain followed by a coat of filler. 
Then come three or four coats of 
lacquer sprayed on with powerful 
air-painting units. When the last 
of these is applied the fixtures are 
ready for shipment. 

* Ok Ok 





JT has been well said that an in- 

stitution is but the lengthened 
shadows of a man, and in the 
(Continued on page 6) 





Sanding table tops and slats. 
Belt sanders handle this opera- 
tion at high speed, producing an 
even finish essential to good 
surfacing. In the rear 1s a motor- 
driven double spindle shaper 
making 8,000 revolutions per 
minute. It shapes edges and 
flutes standards. 
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Gotham ‘Displays 


By Coleman McCampbell 


IRST, a few words about “Contemporary Art Ap- 

plied to the Store and Its Display,” by Fredericl: 

Kiesler, which has just been issued by Brentano’s. 

It is a succinct bird’s-eye presentation of all the 

arts and their present day manifestations. As such it should 

prove of value to those displaymen anxious to understand 

the best fundamentals of modernism and apply them to their 

display problems. It is abundantly illustrated with interest- 

ang examples from various countries, including America. Of 

special interest are the chapters on the display and archi- 

tectural phases of store windows, facades and interiors and 

the growing need for proper functional harmony between 
them in the new scheme of things. 


a ee Mitte 


Kiesler urges that the window of a store be made to look 
like an entrance and the entrance look like a window. This 
is exactly what numerous stores have been more or less 
achieving in the past two years. Regardless of small front- 
age on the street some of them have greatly multiplied their 
display space by means of recessed funnel rotundas so that 
both sides are flanked with a series of windows and often 
supplemented with medial islands. This not only provides 
for the display of more merchandise; it makes it easier for 
the shopper to inspect the windows in comfort, free from the 
sidewalk crush. Also, it acts as a suction, almost un- 
consciously drawing more customers into the entrance. In 
fact, the display of merchandise is becoming the dominant 
factor in store design and this in turn means increased im- 
portance for the displayman. As Kiesler says, “Make the 
store interior a showroom instead of a stockroom.” He thinks 
that main floor space if not properly used, that it should be 
so arranged as to be the introductory gesture and entrance 
to the upper floors and suggests that a ring of displays on 
this floor, stepped up a trifle from the floor, would spread the 
traffic throughout the store. I am inclined to agree. Too 
often customers satisfy so many of their wants on the main 
floor that they neglect the upper floors. In Part Four of the 
book Kiesler takes up these six elements of the show window; 
the frame, the floor, the sides, the ceiling, the background, 
the lighting. As he speaks from extensive practical and 
pioneering experience the ideas expressed are unusually stim- 
ulating. I recommend the book to every d’sp!ayman anxious 
to keep in step with and ahead of the times. 


alate quite so glamourous, tempting and romantic in 

seasonal appeal has so thoroughly enchanted and dis- 
armed Fifth Avenue shoppers in many moons as the windows 
Wallace installed this week for Lord & Taylor. They are 
radiant and smiling. You almost catch your breath and for- 
get that New York exists. Instead, you see: lovely trees-- 
peach, cherry, quince, magnolia, apple—all laden with copious 
blossoms, exquisite in color and form. In each window, a 
single tree (full size) is placed to one side. Its beauty- 
freighted branches bulge against the window glass and illu- 
minate the entire area. Covering the rear walls are country 
scenes in misty spring colors, sketchily painted to furnish 
atmosphere, rather than to intrude. The floor is of soft 
green sward. Three mannikins are attired in apparel to 
match the color tints of the blossoms on the tree in individual 
windows. For instance, in the cozner window they wear 
dresses of lace to tone in with the blossoms of a magnolia 
tree. In a side window they blend with quince blossoms. 
In a smaller window “pinkly blue” accessories rival the 
blooms of a hydrangea bush. In another small window are 
grouped May baskets in pyramid fashion. The top basket 
contains a baby doll and mixed floral blossoms. The re- 
maining baskets overflow with more blossoms and apparel 





Top, Macy's adapt a German practice—presenting the 

goods ona platform or back; the displayers are of wood 

in two shades of green. Center, “When the Circus 

Comes to Town’’—a miniature tent and cutout animals 

carry the theme at Saks’ Thirty-fourth Street. Base, 

one of Jay Corey's latest pictorial backgrounds at 
Franklin Simon’s. 
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Top, the Teutonic mounting scheme modified at Gim- 

hel’s to meet the needs of handbags. Center, moire- 

-overed background with blackboard center piece; the 

slate carries a style message in green chalk—one of a 

series of Russek’s, Base, a background of wood 

cneered blocks in natural finish, fashioned for Martin’s, 
Brooklyn. 





or little tots. Facing this is a window with a Maypole 
‘ncircled by children. There is a touch of springtime magic 
in this series of windows, a magic that captivates and warms. 
Natural artificial flowers, once thought passe with the advent 
{ modernism, have triumphed. Of course it all depends on 
the quality of the flowers and how you use them. Ovington’s 
are probably the only frequent exponent of natural artificial 
flowers on the Avenue and with good success, too. But you 
can’t just pin them to flimsy trellises or stick them in gawky 
vases. It takes showmanship to create up-to-date romantic 
and pastoral floral tableaus. 


UT-OUT lettering and mannikins and head forms of 

glazed porcelain finish are two trends very much to the 
fore of late. Both have cropped up before, but never have 
they been so universally favored. At Saks Fifth Avenue, the 
full-size mannikins (very thin and stylized) are of what 
appears to be real glazed porcelain, a tannish peach in hue. 
At Stern's, the child mannikins and head forms are of a 
chalk-white composition with porcelain finish. The same 
is true of mannikins at many other stores, the finish varying 
in color tints. As for cut-out lettering it is finding many 
adaptations in wood, compo and cardboard, in paper and in 
cloth. At Bedell’s, there is a series of large green circle 
plaques placed against black walls. These have two narrow 
air-brushed panels of leaf design in black. On top of each 
disk cut-out letters spell the word “Bedell” and snugly fitting 
the bottom edge the letters spell “Cathedral of Fashion.” 
In the I. Miller stores a large white stock carries a white 
napkin overflowing with wood price numerals—most of which 
dangle from strings of irregular length. A placard announces 
the birth of a new department and explains the shoe sale. 
3iggs at Stern’s has placed his window legend in cut-out 
letters of natural wood on the upper edge of a long two level 
block fixture. It reads “Paris imports for two to six.” The 
fixture is covered with blue linen and the first step supports 
three piquant child head forms (porcelain finish) framed with 
dainty bonnet hats. Dresses and accessories of matching 
colors for the smartly dressed youngster from a neatly ar- 
ranged ensemble. In a children’s window, Gimbel’s em- 
ployed wood cut-out letters resting on green grass to spell 
“Easter Parade.” 


A window now current at Russek’s has half a globe emerg- 
ing from a background of green moire. The globe is brilliant 
sea blue with the continents in raised relief. Butter-yellow 
coats are featured on mannikins and open trunks indicate 
travel. In a second window alternate black and white panels 
are the background, with a central flat niche supporting a 
black vace. Other units are of white, with black jardenieres 
interspersed. Numerous mannikins wear costumes of various 
colors. ; 


Those interested in things piscatorial and hundreds who 
ire not stopped to look at Spaldings windows. On a painted 
background various -bright hued fish were swimming amid 
deep-sea foilage. This was screened by a tightly stretched 
white net of fine mesh. Three papier mache figures of fisher- 
men were mounted on block pedestals bearing appropriate 
«xcerpts from the text of Izaak Walton's “Compleat Angler.” 
The figures themselves were strangely unique—resembling 
*rasshopper anatomy with their elongated bodies and limbs. 
scarcely two feet high, they were molded from Spalding 
issue label wrappers and shellaced. One was in the act of 
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casting a fly. Another was trying to land a victim. A 
third was patiently waiting for a “strike.” An assortment of 
fancy fishing paraphernalia was on view. 


The window-within-a-window idea is spreading to the 
gas utilities. As might be expected, Ray Martin, director of 
display for the New York Consolidated Gas Company, has 
triumphed in the expertness and novelty of his interpretation. 
He has employed three miniature windows in a single display 
to sell daily spectators the habit of watching the gas com- 
pany windows. These three windows are a marvel for 
realistic completeness and are framed in a perfect replica 
of the store’s facade, even to the fluted support columns and 
the metal and glass details. They are mounted on a block 
foundation which is draped with black velvet. Centered 
against the black velvet front is a long parchment scroll 
inscribed with the following message: “Window shoppers—- 
Watch the windows of your gas company to keep informed 
of the latest comforts and conveniences of gas service. These 
displays do not urge you to buy appliances. They merely 
explain the service each can be relied on to furnish.” Cut- 
out “pedestrians” at either side of scroll and standing on 
the floor are viewing the display. This same idea could easily 
be adapted to any type of store. 
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Felt---the Ideal FABRIC for 
oday’s “Backgrounds 


EVOLUTION! Or evolution? It doesn’t 
matter much what you call it, but the move- 
ment that has been at work in display for the 
past several years has produced such pro- 

“found changes that a genuine alteration of window tech- 
nique has taken place. 

In that revolution the dominance of the background 
has been effected. Today it is a case of “saying it with 
backgrounds” or being left far behind in the procession. 

For no longer is it possible to make untiring use of 
a mahogany or walnut background, adapting it to the 
requirements of changing seasons by the use of florals, a 
curtain, or a pictorial panel. A public, gradually accus- 
tomed to the ‘architectural back,” demands of the 
leading stores backgrounds abounding in color, rich in 
ornament, and yet free from gewgaw decoratives. The 
result has been a sweeping trend toward fabrics for 
coverings and metal for ornaments. 

Fabrics have swept their way to favor because of 
their ease in handling. They have a fresh brightness 
that puts zest and liveliness into settings; they are 
flexible and can be readily adapted to almost any type 
of base, whether plane, cube or cylinder. They are 
comparatively inexpensive and may be changed after 
brief usage without ruinous inroads on the departmental 
budget (if the displavman is fortunate enough to have 
one ). 

And of the fabrics that are enjoying the greatest 
popularity at present, felt is by far the most outstand- 
ing. Utility has turned the trick. Felt is substantial 
and durable. It wears well and lasts long. It can be 
used in a variety of forms, serving as well for flooring 





as for backgrounds, for panels as for flooring, for 
appliques and cutouts as for panels. . 

This saving grace, derived from its salvage qualities, 
has endeared it to the hundreds of displaymen seeking 
surcease from the moil of battling with the problem of 
frequent background changes. They have found it 
possible to cut out faded spots without material loss, 
leaving a valuable amount of material for future trims 
after the life of the background has been run. They 
have found the under side always fresh and ready for 
use if not pasted flat for the first trim. 


N using either felt or woven fabrics, it has been the 

custom to stretch the goods taut over frames of light 
wooden pieces with dimensions modest enough to per- 
mit ready portability. These frames must be made and 
covered in the workrooms and then carried into the 
windows and placed in position. To insure good effects 
it is essential that the frames shall be butted together 
closely, forming unbroken lines. This has called for 
excessive neatness and care in stretching and nailing 
the goods, taking into account also its reaction to cli- 
matic conditions. 

One of the most successful experimenters with the 
substance is V. F. McCollum, widely known through 
the south for his accomplishments as display manager 
for the Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose Company, of 
Atlanta, Ga. McCollum is an enthusiastic advocate 
of felt for backgrounds, and has expressed his views 
upon its employment in a comprehensive manner. Com- 
menting on recent displays distinguished by felt cover- 
ings, he urges caution in stretching. 

“Felt is a pressed fabric,” he points out. ‘There- 
fore, stretching too tightly will 
thin the body of the material, 
causing the framing to show 
underneath; just enough pres- 
sure to smooth out the surface 
is sufficient. 

“Weather conditions here in 
the south affect felt stretched 
on frames; that is, on damp 
days the material is loose, and 





Felt backgrounds constructed 
by V. F. McCollum, Chamber- 
lin-Johnson-DuBose Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. The triangles above 
the portals conceal the seams 
between the panels which con- 
stitute the walls. 
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Rose-beige and sun tan felts blended into a spectacular background by McCollum. The ornamental 
effect in the center conceals the junctures of the panels. 


in dry weather it tightens. Therefore, if stretched too 
tight this condition is more noticeable than if stretched 
‘just right.’ 

“T use the best grade white pine for all background 
frame work. It naturally costs more, but is cheaper in 
the long run, as it gives a better finished job. 

“Seams, as you know, are unavoidable, as complete 
settings are built in sections so they will go through the 
doors of the window properly. But they are not offen- 
sive if the panels are fitted together properly and tightly 
fastened to each other, flush on the edges. 

‘Felt is a wonderful material for background work. 
If gives off a most pleasing, soft finish that is impossible 
to get in other materials. The merchandise is greatly 
enhanced when shown in front of a large space of this 
material. 

“The colors I used in my spring opening windows 
were a rose-beige and sun-tan. These colors are very 
pleasing and show off merchandise colors, particularly 
white and the angel blue or pink, and, of course, all the 
darker shades.” 


HE wide variety of colors available in felt serves 

the displayman admirably in overcoming handicaps 
heretofore difficult to surmount. Large windows are 
particularly trying when several types of merchandise 
are to be shown in them. ‘The space is too great to be 
devoted to a single item, and dividers are not beatific 
in their effects upon window symmetry. How this issue 
is met when felt is,used has been admirably stated by 
A. E. Watkins, of the L. P. Hollander Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., in relating a recent experience. 

“We have three very large windows which we 
wanted to divide into separate units without the use of 
the usual divider,” he says. “This was accomplished 
by covering the floor with felt in three different shades 
and using merchandise to blend or contrast with the 
color used on the floor, having a wooden molding around 
the outer edge and where the shades met in the center. 
In this way we were able to display three separate 


ensembles or one ensemble with two co-related displays, 
such as bags and shoes or blouses and millinery. We 
are finding this a most effective and modern way to 
display our merchandise.” 

A somewhat similar accomplishment was achieved 
by Filene’s, another Boston house, says Assistant Dis- 
play Manager George S. Coulter. The object of this 
effort was to focus attention on three units of apparel 
presented in a window that had been contracted by 
bringing in the side walls to angles of forty-five degrees. 
Five panel frames were employed in constructing the 
special background, which was intended to finish the 
task begun by masking of the corners. The outside 
panels on each end were covered with black felt, the 
next two in intermediate gray, and the large panel in 
the center was made up in three sections and covered 
with light gray. The floor was covered in its entirety 
with the light gray felt used in the center panels, and 
a platform on which the only mannequin in the display 
was mounted was covered with black. The shading 
from black to dark gray to light gray automatically led 
the vision of the passer to the center, where most of 
the goods were placed. 


Filene’s vary the plan of frame used in most of the 
larger stores by covering it with a wooden sheathing, 
insuring a perfectly flat surface. This is the most posi- 
tive action as yet noted to prevent* sagging and pulling 
produced by the opposite evils of insufficient stretching 
and over-stretching. 


HEN time and the budget permit consummation of 

backgrounds intended to remain for a lengthy 
period, felt may not be advisable. In such cases, how- 
ever, it becomes a very valuable ally in supporting the 
varying types of goods that must successively follow 
the initial presentation. As these cannot be expected 
to maintain the same depth of color, it is apparent that 
the flooring offers the only chance for adaptation to the 
character of the wares on view. Here felt comes into 
play because of the ease with which it can be employed 
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Focusing attention on the center—how Winthrop Frye, of Filene’s, Boston, used black, dark gray and 
light gray felt panels to pull in passer vision to his central unit. 


as a floor covering contrasting with the showings. Pastel 
and white goods are well supported by black or dark 
floorings ; darker colors by pastels. This circumstance 
has led many displaymen to adopt felt for carpetings. 


W. K. McGee, display manager for the L. H. Field 
Company, Jackson, Mich., demonstrated its values in 
this application when he selected the floor coverings for 
his spring backgrounds. In these he used concave 
panels painted a yellow green shaded with an over-glaze 
of silver. These were employed as wings in one in- 
stance, the center being reserved for figured fabric 
panels painted a yellow-green shaded with an over-glaze 
set off by a black felt floor, and proved so dynamic that 
the featured merchandise was sold out early in the 
opening sale, and re-orders were necessary to keep pace 
with demand. 


Another trim, a “window within the window,” had 
concave panels of wallboard painted a putty color and 
given an over-glaze of silver. Color was further intro- 
duced by trimming the designs in silver and blue. The 
“window within the window” had a black background 
of felt tacked onto frames made the required size, and 
the floor was also of black felt. 


“Windows of this type, we feel, have an especially 
strong sales value,” McGee declares. “Correlated items 
of merchandise may be shown with special emphasis 
focused on those in the ‘window within the window’ 
without detracting from the value of the rest of the 
display.” 


NE of the advantages of felt, in contrast with other 
fabrics, is that it possesses sufficient weight to affect 

a bulky, heavy appearance when this accomplishment is 
desirable. It is particularly satisfactory for use in 
patch posters or background compositions requiring the 


use of appliques. An excellent example of such em- 
ployment comes from the windows of “Sterling Shoes,” 
Buffalo, N. Y., where C. M. Bickert recently created a 
stype presentation of hosiery against a circular back- 
ground plaque of blue and orchid cloth. 

It was one of the artistic blendings of color that 
gladden the hearts of all shoppers who crave the un- 
usual. The back and side walls were covered in orchid 
velour, the floor in heliotrope silk. The base color of 
the round decorative feature was of sky blue, on which 
was appliqued the figure of an ante-bellum maid of the 
fifties in poke bonnet and wide skirts. Her dress, hat 
and parasol were made of orchid felt trimmed in yellow 
with the stitching in black. On the floor in the right- 
hand corner was a doll clad in the same colors, and the 
remainder of the display space was given over to light 
drapes of hose and showings of boxed garters. 





DALLAS DISPLAYMEN HOSTS TO FT. WORTH CLUB 


Prior to the first Southern Displaymen’s Convention, which 
was held in Shreveport, La., May 5, 6 and 7, approximately 
thirty-five members of the Dallas and Fort Worth clubs 
responded to a special meeting called by T. M. Solomon, 
president of the local club. 

Immediately after an old-fashioned box -supper, possibili- 
ties relative to bringing the S. D. M. A. convention to Dallas 
in 1931 were discussed, and almost every member present, 
including J. E. Black of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
and Harry Cohen of the Standard Fixture Company, attended 
the convention in Shreveport. 





VETERAN INSTALLER PASSES 


Fred W. Weber, formerly operator of the Pioneer Dis- 
tributing Company of Indianapolis and one of the first Middle 
Westerners to inaugurate a local display service, recently 
died at his home in Indianapolis after a lingering illness. 
This ailment proved so oppressive that Weber disposed of 
his service several weeks ago and retired from the field. 
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urrent Showings of Footwear 


Light Trimming and Its Effect Upon Display of Prestige Stores; 
Ideas for Department and Show House Offerings 


By Burton Dennis 


HE prestige store does not have to 
burden its windows with huge aggre- 
gations of merchandise; in fact, it 
would have no prestige if it did. 

\Vhile its policy is not suited to the average 
house catering to the medium price and popular 
price trade, there are helpful suggestions in the 
character of its presentations. 

Light trimming does not imply sacrifice. 
\Vhen a window is viewed as an index to stocks 
it is imperative that a vast amount of items be 
included in each window. But it is humanly 
impossible to show everything in the house, 
and it is realization of this fact which is mak- 
ing it possible for progressive shoe houses to 
catch up with the merchandise procession 
through windows more in harmony with the 
styles affected by the department stores. 

Such windows as are maintained by Saks’ 
Fifth Avenue, pioneer advocates of modern- 
ism and constant exponents of the novel, can 
not be successfully copied by the majority of 
shoe stores, or, for that matter, by the mass 
of department stores. Nevertheless, their dis- 
plays point the way to enhancement of goods 
values through well-planned and well-directed 
publicity. 

Well-directed, because they are framed to 
appeal to a distinct type of buyer, the patron 
with an esthetic spirit, who dotes on beauty 
and considers an item of apparel as but an ele- 
ment of an artistic ensemble. When—as, for 
instance, in the accompanying illustration— 
Display Manager Ring and his associates show 
five pairs of shoes in a setting of exquisite form 
and line, the appeal is more compelling than if 
the window had been stuffed with footwear. 
The idea that is promoted is that Saks’ shoes 
are always fit for the finest rather than that a 
certain pair is just the type for the purchaser. 

This justifies the carefully paneled concave 
background, the painstaking covering, the illu- 
minated cubelites and specially built Formica 
and metal plateau. 








lop, Saks’ Fifth Avenue prestige display fea- 
‘uring but five pairs of shoes before a concave 
sackground covered with fabric and set off by 
‘Opper bandings. Center, an opening trim from 
\ttx, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo., by Carl H. 
Shank. Base, a “Shoes for the Occasion” trim 
OV A.A, Matzer for Lazarus’, Columbus, Ohio; 
shoes are mounted on cards telling their purpose. 
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A background pictorial of a palm-fronded shore supplies resort atmosphere for this showing of Deauville 
sandals by C. L. Putnam, Walk-Ower Shop, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EAUTY has its place also in the usual depart- 

ment store trim, but the amount of footwear 
on view is appreciably greater. For these windows 
must embrace not’ only the prestige appeal, but 
a wide enough selection to sell the patron on the 
shoe as well as the store. Carl H. Shank, acting 
display manager for Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, 
shows one form of these arrangements in the display 
shaped for his spring opening celebration. Wooden 
frames covered with a modernistic fabric had been 
used to mask the walls. In each instance they con- 
sisted of three sections, a long frame stretching from 
the pane to the background, a tall oblong at the rear 
placed fAush against the first frame, and a still slighter 
oblong sitting in the angle created by the junction of 
the other two. The background, partially obscured by 
this heavy decoration, is clothed in a plain surfaced 
fabric. 

The display is mounted upon two white plateaus 
with plastic finishes. These white elevations, at right 
and left of the background, bear metal and glass stands 
in modern form, each containing space for five or six 
pairs of shoes. White kids and satin sleepers are fea- 
tured. The plan of arrangement is strictly bi-sym- 
metric. 

The novice should particularly notice the means 
employed for bridging over the gap between the two 
units. At the left Shank has mounted a modernistic 
millinery head upon a slender base and fastened a fur 
throw around the shaft, draping it gracefully to the 
floor. Half its height, at the rear and slightly to the 
right, is a huge displayer bearing a pair of black shoes. 
Flush with the background and a few inches to the 
right of its center is a tall cube displayer covered with 
the cloth used for the side wall coverings, surmounted 
by a tiny statuette. This succession of elevations swings 
the vision in an arc from unit to unit and completely 
covers the void between them. The bare spaces of the 
background above the shoes is partially relieved by a 
picture. 

One of the most effective selling trims achieved 


during the past summer came from the hand of A. A. 
while the active display manager for the F. & R. 
Lazarus Company, Columbus, Ohio. This was a pre- 
sentation of footwear ensembles appropriate for sports. 
With characteristic appreciation of the dominant sell- 
ing appeals, Matzer saw the value in clearly outlining 
the purposes of each shoe in his trim. ‘This was accom- 
plished by mounting each pair on an “open book”’ card. 
Shoes were placed on the left hand pages, accompanied 
with appropriate hose, while the right pages were re- 
served for descriptions. Here was the sandal “for the 
spectator,” here the shoes “for hiking,” “tennis,” “golf,” 
“camp,” “‘yachting” and “the beach” were some of the 
types presented. A beveled mat board card suggested, 
‘SOCK ’EM in every round of summer sports.” 

What a simple background hanging will do for a 
window is strikingly demonstrated in a showing of 
Deauville sandals arranged by C. L. Putnam, of the 
Walk-Over Shop, Buffalo, N. Y., last summer. The 
decorator merely hung this painting of Deauville sands 
over the customary hanging. But when he had done so, 
by the magic of appropriate settings a commonplace 
little window had been converted into a gripping de- 
lineation of beach and summer. Instantly these straw 
sandals of Bohemian manufacture took on greater sig- 
nificance, reflecting the smartness of fashionable resort 
wear. 


UTNAWM’S appreciation of detail’s significance led 
him to employ two bits of decorative material that 
largely added to the atmospheric strength of the dis- 
play. First, was a white flooring suggesting white sand, 
linking directly with the beach depicted in the curtain; 
the second was sprays of paim leaves at each side of 
the curtain, which coupled with the fronds shown in 
the painting. 

Modernistic plateaus covered in white and support- 
ing cube displayers crested with modern lighting devices 
constituted the primary decorative features of a recent 
shoe display fashioned by William Cassidy for Blum’s, 
Philadelphia. 
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: TRIO IRON SMITHS! 






the 

ed, MAXY attractive display fixtures are being made with 
ee Formica. The table shown was designed by the Trio 
al Iron Smiths, Cincinnati. It has a frame of Formica with 
the a glass center and has been much liked by display men. 
“he 

ids Formica offers a gloss finish of greater depth and richness 
iv than is available on any other material. There is also a 
ree dozen or more very handsome colors. 

aW 

ig- These make possible effects that are much appreciated. 
ort Formica signs are also popular. 

a Write for literature and samples. 

at 

is- : 

id, THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
of 4662 Spring Grove Avenue - CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 


~ 


HICAGO State Street windows seem to present a 
variety of merchandising events at this time. The 
first “June Bride” displays appear in two stores. 
There are two anniversary celebration sales, one 

merchandising fashion-right merchandise at special price 
concessions while the other is advertising price merchandise 
as such. Still another is liquidation of the stock of an out- 
of-town furniture house and selling lots of its own merchan- 
dise besides. 

The average shop is showing spring and summer fashions, 
sports wear, and seasonable merchandise in their own way. 
The weather is warming up and merchants generally expect 
an improvement in business conditions, but are leaving no 
stones unturned to reach out and get it, rather than waiting 
for it to come. 

Mandel Brothers have continued the type of merchandising 
inaugurated with their spring opening, which synchronized 
with their “seventy-fifth anniversary.” The anniversary back- 
grounds with their cutout silver or chromium letters in verti- 
cal arrangement are still on view. But to amplify the sale 
atmosphere, poster panels lettered in poster style with de- 
scriptions and prices have been added. The power in these 
additions is evident when contrasted with the small pen- 
lettered cards heretofore employed. 

At present, the windows are displaying special merchan- 
dise offered and extensively advertised as “fashion right” 
modes at special pricings for “Mandel Month.” Large poster 
window cards about 18 by 36 inches, placed near the center 
of the display and on the floor are used by way of a slight 
change from the background panel cards. 


> DISTINCTIVE, if not altogether satisfying feature of 
the Field windows for the month, is that of a 7 by 11 

inch card which appears in each of the State Street windows. 
The card is a mottled brown surface, regular stock and plain 
cut edges. It rests in small modern type holder with half 
frame effect leaving the top and right edges of the card ex- 
posed. The lettering is free hand and only fairly well done. 
The copy is brief and reads something lixe this: “Women’s 
Frocks—Fashion Bureau—Fourth Floor.” The dark brown 
cards, the mediocre lettering, the exposed raw edge of the 
card all seem entirely out of harmony with the otherwise per- 
fectly executed displays. For years these windows have been 
the cynosure of all eyes and meeting the exacting criticism 
of every kind of artist. If the policy of using cards in these 
windows is adopted as a permanent one, it is but logical that 
they should be of a distinctly high character in lettering, and 
copy. Why, for instance, is it necessary or desirable to print 
on all window cards the words: “Fashion Bureau—Fourth 
Floor,” when each display presents a perfect fashion picture 
because of the selection, arrangement and finished detail 
accorded the merchandise in every individual window in every 
single instance? If the Fashion Bureou is functioning as 
efficiently in its sphere as the window department of Field’s, 
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there is no necessity for even mentioning its existence on the 
window cards. 

The corner window at State and Washington Streets, 
which is always used for seasonal feature displays, contains 
one of the first June Bride displays to appear on the street. 
The regular spring opening background is, of course, con- 
tinued. This, however, has been augmented by banks of live 
ferns compactly arranged in each of the far corners of this 
window facing on the two streets. 

The bride wears a gown of ivory satin with lace and tulle 
train, and carries orange blossoms. Three figures repre 
senting the bridesmaids are dressed exactly alike in peach—- 
pink gowns, hats and shoes, each identical in style and color. 
Each of the three maids carries two small sprays of holly- 
hocks with pink and yellow-pink blooms. 

The novel effect of the three bridesmaids dressed exactly 
alike in style as well as color, makes this one of the most 
outstanding windows of its kind we recall having seen. 

Another particularly attractive and interesting display is 
a w:ndow of sports outfits for boys of eight to fourteen years. 
Three “boys” were dressed in smart knickers and slipovers 
with hose to match and sport shirts, caps, and sports oxfords. 
The color ensemble in each of these forms was perfectly car- 
ried out. In addition were two unit groups showing boys’ 
golf bags equipped with boys’ size clubs and incidental ac- 
cessories such as golf tees, balls, ete. 


HE Boston Store is celebrating its fifty-seventh anniver- 

sary with an “Extra Special Sale Event.” The windows 
carry large circular posters done in yellow, blue and black, 
bearing the words: “57th Anniversary Sale.” The posters are 
pasted on the glass near the right end. In the center of the 
background are angular shaped posters five feet in breadth 
in the same color scheme. All windows are placarded and 
bannered with the large yellow and blue poster signs, each 
window being trimmed with sale items bearing printed price 
tickets. Window cards are of the same color as the posters 

The island window at Chas. A. Stevens features at this 
time a display of strikingly attractive printed silk frocks with 
velvet coats and wraps. The card, which resembles a style 
book, carries this wording: “Pre-Derby Week at French Lick 
—Climax of the Spring Season.” 

In one of the rear windows occupying a display section of 
about 24 foot frontage, there is an interesting bridal lingerie 
display in which ivory satin garments trimmed with dark 
tan lace are used throughout. A small section devoted to 
four lace hats, shown on head forms has this wording on the 
window cards: “Lace—Thy Magic Spell Is Everywhere!” The 
card in an adjoining unit of smart shoes reads: “Shoes—That 
Fit Your Every Mood, $12.50.” 





T Cutler’s, M. D. LaGee, the versatile display manager, 

has another attractive island window this week. A large 
poster in the upper background done in the shape of a hand- 
ful of playing cards in fan formation so that a spade hand 
is revealed, carries this phrase in cutout letters: “Pumps 
are Trumps!” Leading up to the poster is a tier of steps 
with twenty-four shelves for displays of pairs. Each bears a 
card carrying the name of the featured leather or fabric. 

C. D. Peacock’s palatial jewelry house at the corner of 
the Palmer House Block at State and Monroe is another of 
the State Street shops to give attention to the June bride. 
One of their windows contains a display of wedding rings 
in the center featuring a tray containing “Wedding Rings of 
the Ages.” Each ring bears a small informative card. Mod- 
ern rings are grouped around the tray. Ona platform a step 
higher than the floor are four framed color prints showing 
ceremonial robes of 1850, typical of France, Normandy, 
Spain and Belgium. 

At Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Display Manager Compbell 
has two adjoining windows devoted to apparel for boys and 
girls, with backgrounds of outdoor scenes. Seven little Lenci 
figures dressed in cloth shorts of solid color, slipover and 
sport shirts appear in the boys’ window along with wooden 
dogs. The card contains four lines reading, “Shorts and 

(Continued on page 88) 
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THE MODERN WAY TO MODERN DISPLAY! 


Today the Display feature of Selling is a highly organized science; it reaches into every 
domain of the arts and crafts. Logically, this demands the use of Felt and the makers of 
Western Felt have developed this material to its fullest possibilities for utility and beauty. 


ARTISTIC 


It is easy to achieve modern and futuristic 
effects with Western Felt. Strikingly beautiful 
colors make possible a variety of combina- 
tions in harmony with any ideas or types of 
merchandise. 

It is adapted for amateur as well as profes- 
sional handling; is pliable yet firm, can be 
glued or pasted easily and will not fray or 
ravel when cut. 


ECONOMICAL 


Western Felt is inexpensive—for many reasons; 
its first cost is low and it is very durable. The 
colors are lasting and it can easily be cleaned. 

It absorbs light rays. Is highly endorsed for 
show windows—floors, panels, backgrounds, 
appliqued posters and many other decorative 
effects. Complete stock at New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco assures prompt 
delivery. 


Write our nearest Branch for sample and color card 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 


Established 1899 
Main Office and Mill: 4029-4133 Ogden Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Branches: Detroit Cleveland 


713 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 


St. Louis Denver Boston 


21 


" ARREST ATTENTION! 


1239 Howard St., San Francisco 
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Novel use of cartons in background ornamentation—a recent display by E. White, The Vogue, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


‘Windowing WHosiery 


Seasonal Colors Have Their Exponents While Odd Contrivances in 
Panels Gain Favor As Draping Devices; Cartons As Ornaments 


By HETHERINGTON CAINE 


OR showings of hosiery we are now using 
light beige sateen drops in the backs of our 
windows,” says Melville Kaufmann, of 
Somers & Kaufmann, San Francisco, “Im- 

mediately in front of this is a greenish, pearl-finished, 
low, modern fence effect. Our floor is in a beige cloth, 
against which our hosiery shows to good advantage. 

“We have a number of set pieces, also made in a 
combination of spring tones, pearl-finished, represent- 
ing an artist’s version of a modern tree, from which 
project branches on which we drape stockings. Recently 
the San Francisco Shopping News informed us edito- 
rially that it was the opinion of their shopper that our 
shoe and hosiery windows were the most attractive of 
their kind in San Francisco.” 

This employment of the greens of spring time is 
matched in several quarters, and reveals the apprecia- 
tion by leading merchants of nature's colorings as an 
asset of window advertising. As an example, the green 
and gold display recently fashioned at Lane Bryant’s, 
New York, shows the east coast just as firmly con- 
vinced of their worth as the San Francisco house. Here 
was a built-in background with the side walls pulled in 
acutely toward the center of the background. Approxi- 
mately eight panels were employed in the “dummy” 
walls, which were covered with green fabric and stripped 
at the seams with bronze moldings. In the right and 


left background panels window casements had been out- 
lined against the fabric by means of bronzed wooden 
strips shaped into frames of modern form. The floor, 
surfaced with wood veneer, also tended to bring out 
merchandise values. 

The arrangement of goods was simple but efficient. 
Two “fountains” of hose were in several shades laid 
together with legs overlapping and hem lines converg- 
ing into a circle in the center of the circular plateau 
over which they were draped. The feet were so placed 
that the toes formed a scalloped circle on the floor. 
Leg forms on top of the plateaus provided supports 
about which drapes of stockings, laid piece on piece, 
were constructed. In the center, between the two 
plateaus, was a step displayer with foot forms on the 
first step and the top, and drapes of hose falling over 
the steps, and concealing parts of the sides. Ledges 
under the casements of the backgrounds upheld forms 
bearing diminutive drapes. 


IMBEL’S, in Philadelphia, recently made use of a 

striking panel arrangement in promoting Dexdale 
hosiery. This consisted of sheets of wallboard covered 
with decorative paper. The bases on each side of the 
poster center piece were about three feet high and were 
relieved by the intermediate pieces, approximately six 
feet in height. These in turn were imposed upon a 
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Display Manufacturer's Exposition 


SHERMAN HOTEL, CHICAGO, JUNE 16, 17, 18, 19, 1930. 


Every Display Man, Merchant and Display Equipment Buyer i is invited to 
attend this greatest of all conventions, showing the year’s newest ideas in 
all classes of Display Equipment. 


The problem of displaying merchandise so as to create sales is of paramount 
importance to every merchant. It is of so much importance that every mer- 
chant or executive of any retail establishment should make it his business to 
keep in touch with all new ideas and devices pertaining to merchandise display. 


This annual exposition is the one time each year where all the best products 
of the display industry may be seen and compared under one roof. 


It is good business for you, Mr. Merchant, to know just what has been cre- 
ated for your use. This first hand knowlendge will repay you one hundred 
fold for the time spent in gaining it, by attending this annual exposition. 


Intelligent and economical buying of Display Equipment is just as important 
to the success of your business as is the buying of merchandise, and the mem- 
bers of this Association desire to cooperate with you, as we believe a closer 
relation between merchants and our members will be beneficial to each. 


There will be three floors of the Hotel Sherman devoted exclusively to Dis- 
play Equipment, and you may feel free to spend as much time as you wish 
without obligation to buy. 


it- 






- HALF FARE ON RETURN TRIP FROM CONVENTION HAS BEEN ARRANGED. 
DF, 
- ASK FOR CERTIFICATE WHEN YOU BUY TICKET. 

THE ADLER-JONES CoO., EARL W. GASTHOFF Co., MILWAUKEE FORM & WAX FIGURE CoO., 
nt. 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, Til. 112 Hazel St., Danville, Ill. 70 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
1id AMERICAN FIXTURE & SHOW CASE GRAYCO PRODUCTS CoO., MODERN ART STUDIOS, 

MFG. CO., 1647 N. Winchester Ave., Chicago, III. 4234 Drummond Place, Chicago, Til. 
g- 1009 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. GRIMM-LAMBACH FLOWER CO.. FRANK NETSCHERT, INC., 
au ee acca co., 905 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 61 Barclay St., New York. 'N. Y. 
eru, nols. ONLI-WA FIXTURE CoO., 
ed ARTISTIC WOODTURNING WORKS, = ‘a Wasticaten de” Gatene. Ill. St. Paul Ave. & R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 
Ir 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. THE HECHT FIXTURE CO. J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS, INC., 
; THE BOTANICAL DECORATING CO., ‘ 1412 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
233 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
rts 319 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. HULSIZER, INC KARL ROTH, INC., 
7 CRYSTAL FIXTURE CO., ony ny Snag SE Findlay, Ohio. 
ce, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. JOSEPH KOR ACH CO., “ SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO., 
VO COR te gh ~~ 310 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 140 N. Robey St., Chicoago, Ill. 
a 3 cago, Ill. 
he sane i go BERT A. LANDERS, INC., SILVESTRI ART MFG. CO., 
: batten. Go” 823 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles Calif. 035 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill. 
er DAZIAN’®S INC. . HUGH LYONS & CO., STERN-JOHAM & GROSSMAN, 
va eth 44th st, a * M pe pit ig CORP J a pe “s — re 
m DECOR N i, c es A 
ns png eg "lee, bee Tacks N. Y. 133-35 Seventh St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Jackson, Mich. 
DISPLAY WORLD THE MERCHANTS RECORD CoO., WALTER E. ZEMITZSCH CO., 
1209 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 5707 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 1611 Washington St., St. Louis, Mo. 
% MEMBERS OF 
le 
National Display Equi Associati 
ational Display Equipment Association 
Le 
ee CENTRAL OFFICE, 178 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
a Phone: WABash 8464. I. L. BRADFORD, Secretary. 
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Two upright 
strips, eighteen inches wide and nine and a half feet 
high, served as the caps for the inner edges of the 
panels, as well as the bed for the poster in the center. 
At the front of the window, angling back from the pane, 
were two uprights of similar height, but appreciably 


third panel, apparently nine feet high. 


greater thickness. They were brought flush with the 
front edges of the two inside panels, and the edges of 
the intermediate and base pieces projected over them. 

The top of each panel, being set out slightly from 
the piece behind it, provided facilities for flat drapes 
of hose. Each drape consisted of six stockings over- 
lapped to form a solid mass of a single color. Two of 
these units appeared on each of the intermediate and 
base panels and a single unit was centered over the top 
sections. 

The background had been brought sharply toward 
the front and but little floor space remained. This was 
prettily occupied by accessories and shoes based upon 
folded pairs of hose, which were identified by tiny cards 
scarcely larger than price tickets. The center was re- 
served for a cube displayer reposing on its side and 
bearing a group of accessories. 

Among the neatest displays 
of hose produced in_ recent 
weeks are those of E. White, 
displayman for “The Vogue,” 
Chattanooga, Tenn. They dis- 
close an understanding of deco- 
rative possibilities in cartons 
which seem to have escaped 
most of White’s contemporaries. 
Ordinarily, where cartons have 





Fabric panels with outline case- 
ments provide strong support 
for “fountains’ ’of hosiery at 
Lane Bryant’s, New York. The 
cloth was light green and the 
casements and molding were in 
bronze. 
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Overlapped panels of wallboard 
as draping stands for hose. 
Covered with decorative paper, 
they were neat in appearance 
and effective in promotion. De- 
signed for Gimbel’s, Philadel- 
phia, by Emul Schmidt. 





appeared, the results have been 
far from reassuring. But under 
his direction they have been 
evolved into embellishments that 
not only tie up with advertising, 
but contribute a distinctly mod- 
ern tone. Witness his “Hum- 
ming Bird’? window, with its 
handful of hose and its ex- 
tremely ornate background. 

This consists of three sec- 
tions, the outer extremes con- 
taining four panels, overlapped. 
The two outer strips have been 
covered in each instance with 
the same dark fabric, the inner pieces in gradations of 
the same color. The outer strips bear decorations of 
rosetted hose in bright contrasting colors. The adjoin- 
ing panels are lettered with appliqued phrasing in Ger- 
man style, the words appearing in perpendicular order, 
reading down. Alongside the phrasing are cartons 
fastened to the board at angles corresponding to the 
placement of the dark squares in the ornamental border 
of Hoor blocks. The center unit contains a cube dis- 
player covered with the same fabric employed in the 
end pieces and appliqued with triangular figures of felt 
placed in each of the four corners of the face. This 
support is a base for a mount of the painting by Mc- 
Clelland Barclay prepared for “Humming Bird” adver- 
tising. The circumstance is made clear to viewers by 
a card immediately in front of the cube. 


The two inside panels flanking the center on each 
side are of unequal height, and each relieves cutout leg 
forms imitating in modern style the familiar dressing 
room scheme used until recently by displaymen through- 
out the states. 
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Everybody Who Is Anybody in Display 
Is Rarin’ to Go to the Thirty-third Annual 
Convention of the 


leAeDeM 
CHICAGO 


June 16, 17, 18 and 19—Hotel Sherman 


Come to this greatest of I. A. D. M. Conventions. Full of surprises and educational 
treats. A program that will make even the most blase thrill with the past achieve- 
ments and future prospects of window display advertising. You will be inspired 
with an enthusiasm that can mean only greater accomplishments and more rapid 
advancement. The program is well-balanced and arranged in specialized depart- 
mental form so that you can get the most out of it. You are thus provided with 
a selective means of hearing only the discussions that can be of most help to you. 





VW 


.... and What an Exhibit! 


It will require three entire floors of the Hotel Sherman to display the new- 
est creations of nearly a hundred display manufacturers, most of which 
has never been seen previously by displaymen. A complete exhibit of 
this kind should certainly give you hundreds of practical display ideas in 
addition to an efficient and economical method of purchasing display 
equipment. 





VW 


Get the Benefit of the Reduced Fare 


Arrangements have been made to give you the benefit of reduced railroad 
fares. When you purchase your railroad ticket at your local railroad 
station, ask for certificate, which, when properly validated at Chicago, 
will give you the benefit of a half fare on your return home. 


vW 


International Association of Display Men 
223 W. Jackson Blvd. | Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Bi-Symmetric” Balance 


The Conventional Style of Arrangement Followed in the Majority of 
Windows; Stiffness Often Produced By Strict Conformity 


By WILL H. 


N the previous three articles in this series we 
have endeavored to show some of the funda- 
mental formations in which merchandise 
items can be assembled to make up a “unit” 

or part of a display. The completed display will 


— 


BATES 


the effect of balance is simulated without both sides 
being exactly alike. 

By far the greater majority of displays of the 
smaller items, and those in the smaller windows, are 
made up on the plan of the bi-symmetric balance. 














\ 
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Each of the sketches illustrates a development of this form of balance, but none of them is stiffly 
formal. By avoiding complete similarity in the respective units, flatness is prevented. 


consist of two or more unit groups, depending on 
whether the trim is to be light or “stocky.” The 
methods used in assembling these units to get a bal- 
ance in the window as a whole will be the subject for 
the concluding three articles in the series. 

In assembling the different unit groups that go to 
make up a completed display, there are two types of 
balance that may be used. One is known as the for- 
mal, or bi-symmetric balance, in which equal units 
are placed at equal distances from the center. The 
other is known as the free, or occult, balance, in which 


Free, or occult, balance is used a great deal in the 
larger windows of the department stores, and espe- 
cially when displaying the larger items. To work it 
successfully requires a rather long window. 

Both plans of balance are worked out on the prin- 
ciple of the lever; the formal balance being well illus- 
trated by the old fashioned scales shown in the center 
of the group of sketches. A weight in one pan can 
only be balanced by an equal weight in the other pan. 

In applying this to your window displays, remem- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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February, 1930, Advertising Class m Sesswon 
Ad ising is B ing of | ing 
I t in Retail Merchandising 
Advertising offers an unusually attractive field for the young man who is looking forward to a successful business 
career. It is reported that a manufacturer of a well-known commodity, that sells for less than a dollar, plans to spend 
ten million dollars for advertising in 1930. Another maker of a commodity, that sells for ten or fifteen cents, has appro- 
priated a million and a half dollars for advertising his product this year. These colossal figures demonstrate conclusively 
the importance of advertising in the promotion of business. 
The young man standing at the dawn of his business career—with many golden years ahead of him—will find in the 
advertising field an ever broadening horizon that lights the way to a bright and successful future. Future opportunity 
—that’s the big consideration in choosing a profession, for there are so many fields in which the limit of income is 
reached far too quickly. To choose such a field means, at least, a mediocre success—a lifetime of tomorrows without a 
challenge—without interest. He who chooses advertising chooses wisely. 
Read what some of our students say. Then send for a copy of our latest catalog containing interesting information 
about a practical course, and instruction that is conscientiously conducted. 
Dear Mr. Lewis:— Topeka, Kas., 2/28/30 Of this group of ads the “Dollar Day” ad was probably the 
I am getting a real “kick” out of the lessons. The farther I go most effective, especially in the bargain basement. The basement 
the better they get. Your comments are very interesting and had the biggest day it has had since the opening four years ago. 
Hee emo nal The ad on the special purchase sale of fur trimmed coats at $25.00 
You will find enclosed an advertisement that we ran yesterday and $49.50 also brought good results. 
morning. How does it strike you? I have followed your sugges- I have about 2,300 inches left for my Christmas advertising, so 
tion very religiously as to the use of ten point type. I am sure you see I will have plenty of advertising to write in the next 
more people are reading our advertising now. : few weeks. 
When a fellow starts into a new work, as I did five years ago, (Mr. Batch started for Chicago the next Yours very truly, 
he naturally picks up a lot of ideas about the subject. But the day after graduating from high school, (Signed) 
“catch” is this: He doesn’t know whether they’re the right kind completing our course Aug. 3, 1929.) W. M. Batch. 
or not. 
So I want to tell you that your course is certainly dispelling a Gentlemen: _ : ; Downs, Kas., 5/31/29 o 
lot of doubts in my mind as well as giving me a greater fund of The criticism and suggestions given on the ad I sent in and é 
reliable working knowledge—and more confidence in myself. your letter on the 29th have taken much time and thought, # 
Thanks to you, (Signed) Wayne R. Jones. and I want ‘you to know I appreciate very much this addi- ° 
Gentlemen: San Antonio, Texas, 2/26/30 aaa th pa soil : ; y 
Inclosed is my tenth lesson. This lesson has been ‘‘worth its oulan tune home on a cabs ns thought and real effort 
weight in gold” to me. I have realizzed before the importance of ie Me a it - eae cara Asma I have been in ¢@ 
a well balanced advertisement but never knew it was so simple in. adits’ & $ much more than being paid for 
d cevattain: ‘ onal business coming. The results are 
and easy t 2 : , nothing short of marvelous, and I attribute it .@ 
Let me again thank you for your splendid cooperation and your I 1 ria r 
1. Yours truly, (Signed) Charles A. Dibreil a hey ee help given me from the Koester ¢ 
interest in senergt. ours uly, (sig i ; School. I sincerely hans See: wee ete 0 
Dear Mr Lewis: Helena, Mont., Nov. 8, 1929. as much interest out of it as I am. ae 
Thank you very kindly for your criticisms and suggestions on Very sincerely yours, ° 
the copy of my “Harvest Sale’ ad. I am sending you a few more (Signed) C. M. Lessenden. 4% 
which might be of interest to your advertising classes, as many of (Mr. Lessenden is a merchant who Pig 
. the them, no doubt, would like to know how other Koester men are has taken charge of his own ad- ,? 
getting along. vertising for several years.) o 
sspe- : f ? 
rk it The Catalog is Free—The reply coupon is handy. ° 
¢ 
“Don’t put off until tomorrow what you can do today.” o The KOESTER SCHOO) 
: oe 3145S. Franklin St., Chicago 
Ai The KOESTER SCHOOL “ 
Please send your latest catalog. 
illus- e€ Pai y g 
onter A Quarter of a Century of Success Po ere ee 
. ‘ , 
| can i 314 S. Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. Ps MURA sha pak, at Fh scgldec + oa ee as 
i ; re 
pan. | Instruction Department of log canara von pekgonanth 
nem- i Dry Goods Economist, National Dry Goods Reporter, Boot & Shoe o 
j Recorder, Jewelers Circular, Hosiery Age, Iron Age, Hardware Age, etc. e oo eS Pe ae pat tae eR Ce een te CLC Le 
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Oehler Completes I. A.D. M. Plan 


Staffs for Departmentals Agreed Upon and , Arrangements for 
Administration of Details Finished by Convention Director 


May, 1930 


By JAMES W. FOLEY 


Executive Director, International Association of Display Men, Chicago 





The convention committees have been meeting at 
regular intervals since February 15 and to date the 
progress attained in shaping plans for the 1930 I. A. 
D. M. Convention is more than satisfactory. The im- 
portant function of the convention—the educational 
program, is already well formed and includes talks 
and demonstrations by some of the outstanding authori- 
ties in their fields. 


A decided departure in the educational sessions will 
be inaugurated. Instead of general sessions each day, 
seven departmental clinics will be held daily and gen- 
eral luncheon meetings which will combine business 
and educational activities in a sociable noon-day meet- 
ing will be held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


The theme of the convention will be concerned 
chiefly with “Sales-Conscious Display-Planning.” Every 
discussion, demonstration, and exhibit will be based on 
the importance of building displays on a sales-founda- 
tion rather than merchandising the show window to 
harmonize with a decorative scheme. 

Leading manufacturers of display equipment have 
contracted for exhibition space, the Women’s Auxiliary 
has almost completed its plans, and the banquet, which 





“IT’LL BE DIFFERENT,” IS FORECAST OF CONVENTION EXECUTIVES 


is the only entertainment feature, will eclipse anything 
ever attempted at an I. A. D. M. Convention. 

The members of the I. A. D. M. conven‘ion commit- 
tee confidently bel’eve that every displayman who at- 
tends the 1930 convention with an open mind, will re- 
ceive a merchandising education worth many times his 
traveling expense and go back to his job a thousand 
times better sales-promotion executive, worthy in every 
respect to the title of “Display Director.’—Howarp C. 
OEHLER, convention director. 


From all indications, the 1930 convention of the 
International Association of Display Men will be the 
best that we have had for some time. It follows quite 
naturally that every year the program should become 
better, as our association grows and displaymen are 
becoming more of the executive sales promotion type. 
I am of the firm opinion and belief that the future holds 
wonderful possibilities for displaymen who know the 
why and wherefore of merchandising, the presentation 
of the merchandise, and planning and execut'on of the 
plans. Certainly there is something more to this great 
profession than merely “trimming windows.”—Cart V. 
HAECKER, assistant convention director. 








ONVENTION Director H. C. Oehler and his va- 
rious committee chairmen report great progress, 
and the educational program is practically com- 
pleted at this date. 

That the 1930 convention will present the most important 
program features in the history of the I. A. D. M. meetings 
is beyond question, as a glance at the following schedule will 
prove. The educational program will take the form of a 
series of display and merchandising clinics, featuring the out- 
standing representatives of the display and advertising pro- 
fessions. 

The “clinic” method of conducting departmental programs 
will make each session subject to the particular “Questions 
and Answers” of those attending. Demonstrations can be 
asked for on any reasonable phase of work represented in 
each departmental or clinic. 

The general program of each departmental will be repeated 
on each of the three day’s sessions, thus allowing men who 
wish to attend three different clinical sessions out of the 
five to do so. 

DEPARTMENTAL NO. 1—“‘BUDGETING” 

Conducted by H. C. Oehler, Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chicago, 
assisted by J. H. Richter, The Fair, Chicago; S. R. McAbee, 
The May Co., Cleveland, and Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & 
Fuller, St. Louis. 

Function of Departmental.—Complete discussion and pres- 
entation of “How the proper budget is determined—How it is 
divided and disbursed—System and Management of the Dis- 
play Department”; other details pertinent to the subject: 
experiences of others analyzed; questions brought up in clinic 
meeting. 

DEPARTMENTAL NO. 2—“READY-TO-WEAR AND 
ACCESSORIES” 

Conducted by Emil Schmidt, Gimbel’s, Philadelphia, as- 

sisted by O. E. Wheete, Halliburton-Abbott Co., Tulsa, Okla. ; 


Ed Rose, Harris-Hahlo Co., Houston, Texas, and M. H. 
Luber, The Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Function of Departmental.—(Actual window for demonstra- 
tion purposes; merchandise and display equipment). Funda- 
mental Principles of Women’s Ready-to-Wear Display; how 
to obtain best results in windows; how to dress the manni- 
kin properly; importance of accessories and how to select 
and use them; how to obtain fashion information needed: 
importance of color harmony; suggested color harmonies for 
ensembles; best types of background for ready-to-wear; 
seasonal settings, decoratives and how to use them best. 
Questions and answers on each of the above. 
DEPARTMENTAL NO. 3—“‘MEN’S CLOTHING AND 

FURNISHINGS” 

Conducted by J. Duncan Williams, assisted by Harold F. 
Gale, Baskins, Chicago; H. L. Braudis, Rothschild’s, Okla- 
homa City; Eugene S. Cowgill, Sears Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago, and Donald E. Springer, Porter’s, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Function of Departmental—(Actual window for demon- 
stration purposes; merchandise and display equipment). Ex- 
planation of the Principles and Purposes of modern Men’s 
Wear Display; important changes of recent date; how to tie 
ties correctly, putting the tie on the collar; best type of neck- 
wear unit display; how to display shirts, how to make unit 
trims sell more shirts; combining shirt and neckwear dis- 
plays; how to put the coat on a form (demonstrating three 
or more ways); color combinations, the importance of the 
ensemble; correcting certain careless details of your work; 
best types of backgrounds for Men’s Wear Shops; use of 
seasonal decorations; glorifying the manufacturer’s style 
poster; importance of color harmony and suggested color 
combinations; “The Show Card,” its importance in making 
the windows work at their best, Show Card Copy, how to 
write good copy, etc. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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LL /€€ YOU AT THE CONVENTION 


. . and from all appearances this will be the biggest I. A. D. M. convention on record. I'll be on 
hand with the newest array of Moderne Maple and Walnut Fixtures. I'll be looking for you at 
Room No. 239. Meantime, place your order for these beautiful new Onli-Wa designs—each one with 
a real merchandising “kick”—start the ball rolling by writing today for new Catalog. 
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J. H. De Weese—President 
Founder—Owner 


The largest factory in America devoted 
exclusively to manufacture of wood 
window display fixtures. 





Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 
No. 796 No. 793 No. 795 No. 794 
Onli-Wa means the latest, smartest and MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


best in moderne windows display fixtures. 


MEOML-WA FIXTURE CO. 


Dept. D. W. 


feet esses ses ees ese ee ee ee ee ee Sees eee SSS 


THE ONLI-WA FIXTURE CO,, 
Dept. D. W., Dayton, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send Catalog No. 16 on Moderne Walnut and 





Maple Fixtures—just off the press. 


St. Paul Ave.. DAYTON, OHIO 
Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York City 
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Members of National Display Equipment Association 
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Al background of silver tapestrine beariig 
designs painted in pastel colors, wiped in. 
This work was executed by art school situ- 
dents working under the direction of Display 
Manager Edward Fraser, The Union Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. Niches between the 
panels are lined with the predominating color 
of the set. They are fitted with glass shelucs 
and brightly lighted. 


vW 


Apple green panels set off by gold fretwork 
cut out on the Cutawl characterized tie 
windows of M. H. Luber, at Killuan’s, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. This unit makes good use of 
a platform aid pi.asters, and carries a mod- 
ern touch in the corrugated metal trimming 
running along the entire front of the plat- 
form. 
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An entry in the Waterbury, Conm., “Wiar- 
dow Night” celebration by Anthony Ficeto, 
display manager, Bedford Silk House. A 
five-unit color scheme was employed, shading 
from light to dark. Each block was covered 
with the same silk that formed adjoining 
drapes. The latter were novel in form and 
attraction power. 
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THE FELTERS COMPANY, INC. 
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ELT, as a window display ma- 

terial, meets the modern de- 
mand for color and distinction. A 
material which combines versatility 
of use with attractive appearance. 
Easy to handle, adaptable to all 
shapes and designs, Felt will retain 
its colorful appeal longer than 
ordinary display materials. 


Felts serve a variety of uses for back- 
grounds, flooring, appliques, cut- 
outs, panels, counter covering and 
shams. Obtainable in all colors and shades, and can be furnished to speci- 
fications. 








‘The Felters Company controls the manufacture of all of its Felts; from the 
careful selection of the raw materials to the finished product, and can 
thus guarantee uniformity of quality and appearance. A scientifically 
equipped Research Department and modern dye houses assure the NEW 
colors demanded by the vogue of today. 


Four factories and nine branches strategically located from coast to coast 
make possible the immediate shipment of any quantity. 


Manufacturers of Felts 


99 BEDFORD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 










BRANCHES 













; BRANCHES 
4 NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
: CHICAGO DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
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Southern Association delegates at their first annual banquet. A flashlight of the gay party at the Washington- 
Youree Hotel. 


Southerners Flock to Shreveport 


First Convention of Displaymen Below Mason-Dixon Line Brings 
Lively Crowd to Shreveport; Bronsing Elected President 


FF to a flying start with a convention that brought 
more than a hundred displaymen to an inspiring 
assembly, the Southern Display Men’s Association 
concluded organization Tuesday, May 6, by the 

election of a panel of officers to replace the provisional group 
named at Tyler, Texas, previous to the convention call. 

Joseph F. Bronsing, display manager for the New Bry’s, 
Memphis, Tenn., was chosen as president and his staff com- 
prises: First vice-president, John Stiff, J. Goldsmith & Sons, 
Memphis; second vice-president, C. C. Batson, W. T. Foun- 
tain’s, Greenwood, Miss.; third vice-president, William 
Booth, B. Lowenstein’s, Memphis; secretary-treasurer, W. D. 
King, Phil A. Halle, Memphis, Tenn. 

The convention, staged at the Washington-Youree Hotel, 
Shreveport, was opened by an address of welcome by Mayor 
L. E. Thomas, who appeared before the first meeting on Mon- 
day morning. Bronsing was selected to make the response 
and from that moment apparently was groomed for ihe 
presidency. T. M. Solomon, of Dallas, followed with a dis- 
cussion of the significance of the convention, declaring that 
it was primarily intended to make the value of display more 
apparent to merchants of the region and to disabuse their 
minds of the impression that a displaymen’s convention was 
merely a “good time.” He took occasion also to stress the 
pride of the delegates in the south and their willingness to 
work for their own association with greater interest than 
in other bodies of greater scope. 

At the afternoon session on Monday, J. J. Ambrose of 
Dallas demonstrated uses of caenstone backgrounds and plas- 
tic compositions. The convention’s guest, J. H. Everetts, 
president in the International Association of Display Men, 
then extended the greetings of his body and expressed his 
pleasure in being able to be in attendance. He was followed 
by Ambrose, who chose the moment for presentation to the 
association of a hand-carved emblem plaque, his personal 
design and creation. 

“How to Build and Maintain a Display Club” was the 
theme of C. C. Batson, Greenwood, Miss., who told of the 
work that had been done in his home city by a handful of 
displaymen and urged his audience to follow suit. He care- 


fully charted the moves to be taken in launching a club and 
keeping it afloat. 

R. J. Patterson followed with a discussion of the display 
profession and its progress illustrated by a collection of 
photographs thirty years old. Ed Rose, of the Harris-Hahlo 
Company, Houston, Texas, presented his version of live model 
draping. 

On Tuesday morning W. L. McCurry, of Shreveport, 
demonstrated a means of enlarging sketches for backgroonds 
and panels, using a proiecting machine in illustrating his 
discussion. A demonstration of the Multi-Cut machine fol- 
lowed. Earl T. Helms staged a playlet, “Attraction,” with 
the assistance of Miss Pauline Hammond. 

The afternoon saw inauguration of the “speed” contests 
in which delegates vied in showing their swiftness in installa- 

(Continued on page 85) 


JoserH F. BRonsING, 
President-elect of Southern Association. 
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Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 


{ World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 


THE ADLER-JONES CO. 
649 S. Wells Street 
Window Display Decorations 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 


Art Poster Card and Mat Board 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Cornell Wood Board 


13 South Throop Street 
“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 








INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 





THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Airbrushes and Airpainting Units 


REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
1417 West Jackson Blvd. 


Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 


GEO. E. WATSON CO. 
164 W. Lake Street 


Lettering Brushes and Supplies 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 


Write for Catalogues! 


Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Ce. 
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LINKING 
WINDOW 


and 


INTERIOR 
PROMOTING 
COLOR 


By ALFRED G. ROHL 
Display Manager, O’Comnor, 
Moffatt & Co., San Francisco 


N February twenty-third there appeared in the 


columns of the San Francisco Chronicle an 

advertisement of pleasant and urbane propor- 

tion, over the printed matter of which was 
hung a smart shop shingle bearing the legend : “Carmel 
Blue.” . 

Under this sign, O’Connor, Moffatt & Company 
launched a store-wide promotion of their chosen spring 
color—the beautiful, undiluted blue which one sees at 
Carmel. This nicely proportioned sign was an intro- 
duction, a true invitation, as are those swinging signs 
which are hung over the exclusive little shops of Carmel, 
Monterey and Pebble Beach. 

This advertisement preceded the unveiling of a 
series of windows which featured the essential quality 
of the chosen color—its primary, pure blueness. The 
windows were, in fact, a tonal display of the featured 
color. Each window had its proper place in a culmi- 
nating scale; the value of its blue was determined by 
the shade or tint of blue which appeared in its basic 
mat of felt. Those windows at the farther corners 
were dominated by the lightest blue felt mats, around 
the edges of which were vivid borders of the blue scale 
employed throughout the serial display. The darkest 
mat was used in the corner window, and was the tonal 
background for the display of the lightest tint of our 
featured blue. (The mat of each window of the series 
was bordered with verging tones of the adopted blue.) 
In those windows in which light mats were used, the 
merchandise of a darker tone was featured. 

On corners of the mats, and aranged in symmetrical 
positions, were marine vignettes, serial groupings of 
pebbles, white sand, coral-flecked shells and tinted star- 
fish. The use of coral, which is a perfect compliment 
to all the intensities of true blue, subtly stressed the 
marine quality of the blue window display. These 
vignettes imparted that necessary atmospheric quality 
suggested in the shingle which characterized the intro- 
ductory advertisement. 


Manager Rohl’s Easter display of bridal finery. A 
Siégel mannequin was the only fixture, set off by a 
bouquet of lilies and Easter tapers. 


In these windows we displayed merchandise which 
was extremely fine in its styling, in the delicacy or 
vivacity of its coloring, and in its ensembled effective- 
ness. This merchandise was so chosen that it should 
sell to a color-interested public the true blue which 
O’Connor, Moffatt & Co. had selected from a list of 
possible colors for promotion, and to which it had given 
a name, so designed as to enhance the color in the esti- 
mation of an insular and selective public. 


ROM the point of view of store-wide decoration, a 
better choice of color could not have been made. 
There are comparatively few colors which, when em- 
ployed in great masses, are generally acceptable. The 
problem of effectively decorating a large department 
store, of several spacious floors, becomes a delicate and 
painstaking one, to be solved with careful considera- 
tion. Blue is not a color which tends to submerge the 
(Continued on page 92) 





We have used a Siegel mannequin in our Easter 
bridal window. 

In this window we have obtained maximum effective- 
ness with the most strict economy of means—a Siegel 
mannequin, upon which we display a dressmaker gown 
of lace. The mannequin was our whole display; and 
we introduced into the window only those seasonal 
items which were in keeping with the time of her 
presentation—a shaft of Easter lilies and Easter tapers. 
The background was a folding screen, painted in the 
traditional blue-violet tones of Easter. 

We wish to say that what Siegel is doing certainly 

’. is of interest to those decorators who sponsor the best 
‘aspect of modern display—its intelligent simplicity.— 
~Arrep G. Rout. 
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and is one of the most effective jobs we have ever turned out.” 


The “Shadow Box,” reproduced above, proved a most effective display during Publix Celebration 
Week. Duke Wellington, in referring to it, said: “This, as you will note, has a lot of detail work 
The Cutawl did the cutting. 





the tool that gives 
CGulawt “LIFE” to ideas 


S a displayman or sign maker you think in terms of ideas. But 
A do these ideas always materialize? Can you predict with con- 

fidence that your “brain children” will become the realities 
you fondly expect? If not try the Cutawl. Nothing seems too 
difficult for this magical tool. 


Small wonder the Cutawl is being received so enthusiastically. 
Everywhere the results from its use are signs or display material 
that for sheer excellence are unapproachable. Miniature reproduc- 
tions assume life-like quality; sensational designs catch and hold 
the attention of multitudes; fantastic displays proclaim its uncanny 
skill. And yet it is amazing how quickly even the most intricate 
patterns are produced. 


Have you adopted the Cutawl in your work? If not, don’t you 
think that in fairness to yourself you should learn its merits ?— 
how it will enable you to do better work, more work, and increase 
your earnings? Write for our 10-day free trial offer. You lose 








nothing—you may gain much. Do this today. 





Model K7 CUTAWL—now in use by thou- 
sands of display men, here and abroad. 
It is portable, compact, deep-cutting, 
powerful—“‘the display man’s best friend.” 








The International Register Co. 


13 SOUTH THROOP STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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Five thousand old newspapers were worked into the background scheme of this display. They set off 
enlarged advertisements. 


©LD NEWSPAPERS 


They Made Up the “Fabric” of a Background Designed to Emphasize 
Current Advertising ; Paste and Scissors Gave Them Futurist Aspect: 


By HARRY BUSSEY 
Display Manager, Walthal Radio Stores, New York City 


N appealing and selling, yet inexpensive, back- 
ground was the feature of one of Walthal’s 
latest window displays installed in our Cort- 
landt Street store, over five thousand old 

newspapers being utilized to form a background that 
was futuristic in the ’nth degree. 

The whole idea was formulated around some special 
newspaper advertising that was running at the time. 
The problem that presented itself was whether or not 
the actual papers themselves would stand out sufficiently 
to obtain the effect we desired to create. 

The first step was to enlarge the ads thetnselves, 
bringing them up to a very large size, and then by an 
ingenious use of scissors to cut them into as many 
different shaped pieces as possible, yet not getting them 
too small. The newspapers themselves were cut in 
varying sizes and pasted onto the wallboard panels in 
different angles to form a futuristic appearance. In 
each cutting we had to avoid any large type that ap- 
peared on the pages of the paper, us this type would 
conflict with the oversized captions in our own adver- 
tising. The enlarged scraps of our ads were pasted 
over the newspaper, also in varying angles, giving the 
effect of a crazy-quilt but readable pattern. 

The weakness that might be imparted by using the 
actual newspapers was overcome by the draping of rich 
black velour along all edges of the panels and the use 
of gold silk cords for tie-backs. 


The window was divided into three distinct sections, 
each section featuring a particular current advertised 
set. This was accomplished by two heavy velour drapes, 
pulled back to form a very graceful, swooping divider. 
Over each section was placed, in cut-out letters, the 
name of the particular radio. Over head in the window 
three large cut-out arrows, with the words, “As Adver- 
tised,”” were hung, pointing to the backgrounds. 

The cards on the sets were enlarged photo-static 
copies of the ads and were very effective, inasmuch as 
they were placed on the identical models as featured in 
the advertising. Other cards mentioning the advertis- 
ing principles of the firm and the amount of money 
spent in newspaper advertising were placed conspicu- 
ously around the floor of the window, which, inciden- 
tally, was covered with black duvetyne. Floor drapes 
of fine white silk were used, in vivid contrast to the 
dead black floor. 

Small cut-out arrows were tacked on the sets point- 
ing out the respective features of the different radios. 

The window, while being individual, very striking 
and suggestive in its selling qualities, was surprisingly 
low in cost, and the comments and returns were amaz- 
ing and fairly outshown anything that we expected from 
it. This window should be very easy to construct and 
install in almost any field of display endeavor, and the 
displayman using it will accomplish what we did— 
making old newspapers tell a “modern” story. 
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DESIGN No. 





These post 


2K = 


MODERN ART STUDIOS, INC. 


WINDOW DISPLAYS 


We offer a service of practically unlimited scope. Give us an opportunity to work up your 
ideas or find the correct solution of your problems. We have satisfied regular customers all over 
the United States and in Canada. ; 


Phones: Spaulding 5030-5031 4234 DRUMMOND PL., CHICAGO Member N. D. E. A. 
SEE OURI. A. D. M. CONVENTION DISPLAYS—ROOMS 108, 109, 110 


44x22 on Bracket. 
Decorated in 6 colors. Decorated in 7 colors. Decorated in 6 colors. Decorated in 6 colors. 
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ate now presenting Advanced Ideas in 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS | 
MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 
CONVENTION BOOTHS 


COMPLETE SHODP INTERIORS 





ORIGINAL, UNIQUE AND EXCLUSIVE DE- 
SIGNING AND MANUFACTURING FOR YOUR 


RISTMAS WINDOWS AND 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


MODERN ART STUDIOS. INC. 


AUNT 


EMULATE Rl 


ROOSTER SANTA 2 BLACK CROWS DUCK 


Soa! 


DESIGN No. 85 
44x22 on Bracket. 


DESIGN No. 80 
44x22 on Bracket. 


DESIGN No. 90 
48 x 32 on Bracket. 


75 





decorative units and sixteen other designs on heavy chipboard, all Byhograph paint-process, durable 


and washable, constitute a valued attraction in your Toy and varied departments. Novel, unique, practical, 
and beautiful: Our complete line of store decorations achieve colorful effects so essential to varied seasons. 





Write for descriptive literature and prices. 





E MEARS CO., “Elektra” Department, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Window Floor and Its Importance 


It’s the First Factor of the Display That the Passer Notices and Yet 
Receives But Trifling Consideration 


By JACK M. MACREL 


Advertising and Display Manager, Fligelman’s, Helena, Montana 


A “background” for an island—how Macrel over- 
comes the odds peculiar to these units. 


HROUGH my experience and what I have 

seen of window displays, there is, beyond 

a doubt, too little attention paid to the 

floor. The average display artist (I call 

him an artist, for he is an artist because he paints 
a picture with a setting and merchandise that is an 
art) thinks first of the merchandise he is going to use, 
and then creates a background for that merchandise 
which is appropriate and which will “stop” the busy 
pedestrian. He forgets the floor, and when forgetting 
the floor overlooks the important part of his setting. 
When you walk into a home, what do you see first? 
The floor design in the carpet or rug. But I'll wager 
you cannot describe the paintings on the wall or the 


window draperies. The same general rule applies to a 
display window and its setting. It is, after all, a “room” 
in a home in which exquisite things are arranged, or, 
as some one has said, “The window is the stage and the 
merchandise the actors.’ That is true and something 
for us all to remember, but, meanwhile, we must bear 
in mind that we do not have an “audience” looking at 
our display for an hour or two, but our exhibit must 
impress immediately and sell in a few minutes at the 
most. Therefore, the floor plays a bigger part than 
most of us think, because one does not “look” while 
walking on a crowded street. Instead, one’s eyes are 
naturally cast at a general forty-five-degree angle, and, 
of course, the first “stopping” attraction that will come 
into the vision will be an unusual floor, which is, on the 
average, eighteen inches above the sidewalk. 


An illustration of the value of properly handled 
flooring is seen in an island window which we recently 
installed. The flooring, which is in blocks, was cut out 
with a Cutawl and appliqued on top with three colors 
of veneer ‘paper, cream, tan and light green, giving the 
assembled blocks an oakwood inlaid effect. 


Certain other features of this window call for special 
attention. For instance, the valance, which shows very 
distinctly in the illustration, was a design cut out of 
wallboard and finished in black and silver wrought iron 
effect and backed up by a piece of wallboard painted 
silver. The gate setpiece of this window was cut out 
of Pabco board and finished in white. The whole color 
scheme of the window was white and green. 


Because of the fact that this is an island window, 
we find that such setpieces are the only effective back- 
grounds that we can install. Any other scheme blocks 
out the light from the window which lies behind it. 








tiem board of directors organization meeting of Associated 
Men’s Neckwear Industries, Inc., was held April 16, 1930, 
at headquarters. The purpose of the meeting was to elect, 
by a majority vote from among its own members or from the 
membership at large, the officers of the association; for the 
president to appoint from the remaining members of the 
board the five chairmen of the five standing committees; for 
the board to elect from the membership at large the seven 
regional vice-presidents and to designate one of these regional 
vice-presidents as second vice-president of the association. 
The officers elected were: Jesse E. Langsdorf, president; 
O. H. Heumann, first vice-president; Herman M. Cohn, sec- 
ond vice-president; Otto A. Haenichen, secretary; Wm. K. 
Meyer, treasurer; Leo Herz, assistant secretary-treasurer. 
Appointing of chairmen of the five standing committees 
was postponed for future action. Regional vice-presidents 
elected were: Herman M. Cohn, H. C. Cohn & Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Harry Ejisenstaedt, Eisenstaedt Bros. Company, 
Chicago, I1l.; Joseph Silberman, Resisto Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md.; Geo. Mueller, Meyer-Mueller-Goodman 


Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Sam A. Brower, Weisbaum Bros., 
Brower Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. M. Adams, Marion R. 
Gray Company, Los Angeles, Calif.; A. M. Smith, Smith- 
Lockwood Manufacturing Company, Omaha, Neb. 

The board of directors for 1930 consists of: Jesse E. 
Langsdorf, Franc-Strohmenger & Cowan, Inc.; O. H. Heu- 
mann, Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co.; Herman M. Cohn, H. C. 
Cohn & Co.; Otto A. Haenichen, Haenichen Bros. Silk Com- 
pany; Wm. K. Meyer, Meyer, Bacharach & Friedheim; Leo 
Herz, B. Edmund David, Inc.; L. G. Gould, Susquehanna Silk 
Mills; Chas. Ruston, Jr., James R. Keiser, Inc.; Harry R. 
Dunham, Arcola Silk Company; L. A. Gumport, J. I. Gumport 
& Sons, Inc.; Fred W. Coenen, Bloomsburg Silk Mill; Jacob 
Roth, Cohan, Roth & Stiffson; J. Clarke Baker, Cheney 
Brothers; Walter Richter, Alkahn Silk Label Company, Inc.; 
Ben Gold, Samuel J. Aronsohn, Inc.; K. A. Meyer, Audiger & 
Meyer Silk Company. 

The officers and regional vice-presidents elected by the 
board of directors, and the chairmen of the five standing 
committees appointed by the president hold office a year. 
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Metrolite 


Display Figures 


Metallized Composition Mannequins, Heads and Forms, in all metallic 
colors. With all of the properties of metal and its effects. Easily 
handled and polished. Its strength is true to its metallic qualities. 


WILL BE ON EXHIBITION 
At Our 
Booths B-13 and B-14 


Eastern District Display Men’s 
Convention 


Sponsored by the New York 
Metropolitan Display Men’s Club 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
New York City 


June 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th 


And Also at Our Showrooms. 











You are invited to visit our showrooms while at the convention to see the numer- 
ous mechanical attractions and spectacular settings, new; and those formerly 
used by the leading department stores of the Metropolitan District, to be sold at 
a fraction of their original prices. 








Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, Inc. 


122 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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wo “Displays in One 


A Simple Change Converts a Crepe Paper 
Soap Trim Into a Memorial: Day Window 


HE astute trimmer whose chief medium of 
decoration is crepe paper often finds it pos- 
sible, through a slight change in window cards 
and elaboration, to give a completely new 

perspective to his backgrounds. 

Though crepe paper is perishable, and, consequently, 
the life of a background .is very brief, it may fre- 
quently serve for more than one display. On such 
occasions, when a quick change in merchandise is de- 
sirable, there is no special pleasure in knowing that the 
background at that moment in the window is altogether 
out of harmony with the new goods. When the cir- 
cumstances call for installation of a setting that is 
clearly not promotional, such as is required for a holi- 
day or a Civic event, it is doubly important that there 
shall be no incongruity between the background and the 
remainder of the window composition. 
' While few crepe paper decorators attempt designs 
with such a measure of flexibility, the men who have 
tried such ventures have demonstrated the soundness 
of the idea. Granting that these demonstrations are 
largely experimental, nevertheless, they offer a wealth 
of suggestions to the alert and inquiring windowman 
and enable him to combat his daily task with a greater 
measure of efficiency. 

Leo G. Johnson, who for several years has been one 
of the foremost retail display service men of Chicago, 


makes this clear in a pair of drawings in which the main 
setting is used for two utterly unlike displays. 

The first is drawn as a plan for a soap display. 
Each feature emphasizes the characteristics of the 
goods. The palm oils, which constitute the basis of 
the product, are symbolized in palm sprays about the 
extremes of the foot. The arrangement covers the 
permanent background with a strikingly attractive lace 
work of gold crepe paper, while the frame-like con- 
struction, that weaves the cards into the structure, again 
repeats the green of the palm oils in its streamers of 
paper. The frame is set about one and one-half feet 
in front of the gold back, deriving the benefit of strong 
relief from the distance that is thus effected. At the 
junction of the framework rosettes of green are placed 
to cover these rough places. 

There is nothing about this display that makes it 
spectacular. The character of the arrangement and the 
type of cards employed make it a very pleasing but not 
overly ornate bit of window advertising. It is thor- 
oughly, in keeping with the requirements of the goods 
to be shown and easily within the means of the small 
shops for whose windows it is apparently intended. 

But now let us say that this trim is on display in a 
drug store the week preceding Memorial Day. The 
crepe paper is still good, being affected neither by 

(Continued on page 61) 








Right, the 
memorial 
window as tt 
appears after 
switching 
SUgns. 















































Left, the original trim, a composition of green and gold lace 
paper with four dealer help signs. 
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Make your plans. NO 
dow 


Fora winning win 
PRIZES! $1000.00 in Cash to be 


awarded in | 1th National contest. 
















America’s Premier Window Display Men wel- 
come this opportunity to show what they can 
do in artistic Window Salesmanship. The 
1930 Fathers Day Window Display Contest is 
sure to bring out even more strikingly effect- 
ive windows. 


9 0 re $250.00 


Second Prize ........ 150.00 

Third Prize ........ 100.00 
. Three Prizes each ... 50.00 
Prizes Fourteen Prizes .... 25.00 


The photograph of your window 
display is your entry. If you 
make more than one Fathers 
Day neckwear display send a 
photograph of each one. The 
Display must be of cut silk 
neckwear and carry a card or 
descriptive matter directing the 
attention of street observers to 
Fathers Day and the desirability 
of a gift of neckwear for Dad. 


The award will be made upon 
attractiveness, originality, decor- 
ative effort and salesmanship 
shown in arrangement of the 
merchandise. 


Be sure to send in a photograph of your display. 
It may win a valuable cash prize for you. 


Address all photographs and. communications to 


ASSOCIATED MEN’S NECKWEAR INDUSTRIES, Ine. 
432 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Why We Check With the Camera 


Precedents are Scrapped As Photographs Taken, by Trimmers Are 
Adopted As Standards for Testing Display Service Operations 


By SOL FISHER’ 


Fisher Display Service, Chicago 


HECKING has been a bugbear with both 
advertiser and service organization since the 
early days of the business. It was the first 
reaction of the advertiser to the development 

of local installation service, and has been attacked from 
many angles. 

~ How was the advertiser to know that the number 
of displays contracted for had been placed? How was 
he to know that they had been installed in a manner 
that won the approval of his dealers? How was he to 
be sure that the displays were faithful reproductions 
of the model upon which the contract was based? 

The solution of the first problem was found in 
basing the compensation of the installer upon the num- 
ber of installation receipts turned in with the signature 
of the dealer and his label attached. The other issues 
were more difficult to attack, and soon both the adver- 
tiser and the service organizations had “professional” 
checkers in the field passing upon installations. 

This has been an expensive and troublesome method, 
offering little satisfaction to any of the parties involved. 
But it was not until we came to grips with the problem 
that a less ponderous scheme of checking was conceived. 

Our innovation is the essence of simplicity. Each 
window installer is furnished with a small camera and 
instructed to photograph each window he places. 
Every day brings between 250 and 275 photographs 
to my desk. Separate envelopes containing the massed 
returns from each route in our territory enable us to 
tell at a glance whether the specifications of the con- 
tract have been followed. If the display falls below 
standard the trimmer is sent back to work the window 
over. 

Advertisers now receive a number of these photo- 
graphs. As they tell of finished windows and reveal 
every essential detail, no misunderstandings are pos- 
sible. Even more valuable to the installation firm are 
the pictures, as they come in, for any flaws in arrange- 
ment or faithful copying of the model photograph sup- 
plied each trimmer can be caught instantly. 


By use of this plan our checking costs have been 
reduced by.more than 50 per cent and thoroughness 
has supplanted the more costly and less effective 
scheme heretofore followed. 

The reason we began using the photograph 
checking up system is because our methods of check- 
ing up by men did not work out satisfactorily. To 
check up on our installations it was necessary for us 
to employ three men at an approximate cost of $120.00 
per week—and even then it was impossible to get 
100 per cent checking. 

We thought of photograph checking before but 
always feared that it would be too expensive. How- 


ever, when we began to think seriously about this and 
began experimenting with two or three cameras, we 
found that it was cheaper than employing three check- 
up men. 

We purchased thirty-six vest pocket cameras, 
which take photographs 15¢x2™% inches in size. Each 
window trimmer was given a camera and we deducted 
$4.00 from each man to keep as a deposit and it is 
understood that if at any time the camera is lost the 
trimmer is out $4.00 and he is obliged to again pur- 
chase another camera. On the other hand, at any time 
one of the trimmers leaves our employ he is reim- 
bursed when he turns in the camera. 

Each day a new roll of films is given to each man, 
no matter how many windows they have taken the 
day previous. This roll has eight exposures. In the 
event that a trimmer only had five windows and had 
five exposures we take this roll out and a new roll is 
inserted. Each man’s roll is placed in a separate en- 
velope and it is sent to the finishing and printing de- 
partment, who develop and print these rolls and re- 
place them in the same envelopes. 

We have had rainy days, dark days and sunny 
days and find that we always get returns. 

At the present time we are receiving approximately 
60 per cent of perfect photographs. We are now using 
both Eastman and Agfa films. We find that on dark 
days Agfa films do a pretty good job. However, we 
are still experimenting and the men are being taught 
how to shoot photographs right. 

We have a regular report sheet which is made out 
daily and the report is made out in the following 
manner : 


PHOTOGRAPH REPORT 
For Friday, , 1930—Rain... 
Number of Windows Taken Out 
Number of Windows Installed 
Number of Windows Lost 
Photos 
Prints: Good...; Fair...; Bad...; Wrong... 
Results: Ist place... ; 2nd place... ; 3rd place... 
Trimmer’s Name 
Each day a chart as illustrated above is filled out 
and we can see at a glance how many windows were 
sent out, how many photographs taken, how many 
prints we received, how many good prints, number 
of fair prints and the number of bad ones. The 
number of bad ones include some exposures that could 
not be printed. The column that is marked “wrong” 
means displays installed wrong by the trimmer and 
he is notified to report to me and explain his reasons. 


Sunny... 
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A Window Display 


—manutactured 


Fy —installed Si 


—serviced 


for One Dollar! 


To Manufacturers of Drug Products: 
For One Dollar we offer you seven things— 





A Display Card 18 x 24 inches 5 A Seven Day Showing 


Lithographed in ten colors, your own design. With no competing products in the same window. 


2 A Display of Your Merchandise t A Check of the Display 
Dummy cartons or actual product. By a salesman who also will ask for an order 
2 salsa 3 for your product if desired. 
3 Packing and Shipping of all material 
Including all transportation charges. 7 100,000 Circulation 
‘ . An average of more than 100,000 people will 
4 Professional Installation pass each display in the seven day period. 
In every window, with crepe paper trimming. Cost: One Cent per Thousand. 


We are now prepared to give you this service in 100,000 drug stores (located in all states of the Union, 
and thoroughly covering all principal cities). 


LIMITATIONS 


Not more than four displays per year for any one product 
All orders subject to our acceptance. 
The present schedule will accommodate only fifteen advertisers. 


Write for further information, giving us the following details— 


First — Name of Product. 

Second — Approximate Distribution. 

Third — Method of sale (your own sales organization or through jobbers). 
Fourth — Months in which you would prefer displays. 


Products will be given preference in the order of receipt of inquiry. 


ly cl Be Oe 


WINDOW ADVERTISING, INC. 


F. L. Wertz, President 
300 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 











National Window Display Installation 














DISPLAY 


ERY often it is said that the display window 
is a stage whereupon are played the dramas 
of commercialism. Unfortunately the critics 
who have favored it with this comparison 

have not made a thorough analysis. If the window- 
man employed the same technique as the stage man- 
ager, would there be any headless forms in his 


“casts?” Would the features of his mannequins be 


i 
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{£INGERIE 


It Calls for Settings and Accessories Calculated to Bring Out the 
Beauty of Its Pastel Tints and Its Delicate Texture 


May, 1930 


symbolized? The answer to the query is all too 
obvious. 

Practically the same rules apply to the majority 
of apparel displays. And yet there are exceptions. 
Lingerie requires more delicate backgrounds and in- 
finitely more of the atmosphere of daintiness and 
fragility than frocks. It may be possible to thrill the 
feminine spectator with dresses shown on busts or 

draped on stands; it may be 
possible to bring out the beauty 
of the fabrics and the fineness 
of the tailoring by inspection 
of the garments. Window shop- 
ping, in large part, depends 
upon the passion for rating 
dress with dress. Will milady 
give equal consideration to lin- 
gerie or other minor acces- 
sories of dress if shown in the 
spiritless straight merchandise 
fashion? Invariably, no. It’s 
too hard to get a conception of 
how the garment looks. In 
creating the buying reaction, 
the mannequin stands first, for, 
though it may be possible for 
“lovely woman” to estimate the 
value of the bit of finery shown 
on a stand, she much prefers to 
see an idyll of womanhood in 
the shop window. In the figure 
before her she beholds an ideal- 
ized likeness whose gracious 
lines are free from every 
blemish. 

These characteristics stand 
out dominantly in the displays 
that are depicted herewith. 
Each window is a beautiful and 
inspiring exposition of shim- 
mery boudoir apparel; each 
setting is artfully contrived to 
bring out the color and dainty 





Concave screens covered with 
figured fabric and patent leather 
panels feature the top by G. M. 
Allen, Lebeck’s, Nashville; a 
crystal tree and dynamic sym- 
metry provide grace for the 
center, by J. R. Patton, Ayres’, 
Indianapolis; an illuminated 
bouquet and green fixtures ap- 
pear below in a window by Ray 
Larson, Martin’s, Sioux City, 
Towa. 
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fragility of the garments. Each glorifies feminine love- 
liness by the utilization of a natural featured manne- 
quin. 

George M. Allen has given the theme the enhanc- 
ing support of a background wherein the striking 
contrasts of black and silver are demonstrated. The 
pastel tints of the gowns and slips, and the slim 
beauty of the figure are made more pronounced by 
the buoying influence of the intricate background 
panels. These architectural pieces installed in the 
windows of Lebeck Bros., Nashville, Tenn., consisted 
in the main of semi-circular screens with flanking 
panels of flat surfaces nailed to their ends and covered 
with figured fabric. The side walls, contracted in 
length to cut out the unpleasant corners of customary 
settings, consisted of built-up horizontals covered 
with the same cloth as the circular pieces, alternating 
with black uprights. The center of the back held a 
black panel cased in by two silverized corrugated- 
metal pilasters. 

Before this was a screen in five sections, the ends 
and center panels being black patent leather with 
bright appliques at the tops. These sections projected 
above the two large panels covered with white figured 
patent leather which formed the bulk of the screen. 
The flooring was of a patent leather, covering merely 
the center of the floor, but providing ample room for 
placement of the mannequin and the units of garments 
at her right that provided balance for the display. 

Boudoir slippers and “mules” at the left of the 
figure, perfumes mounted on corrugated metal dis- 
players at the extreme left and a tiny metal stand at 
the extreme right end of the flooring constituted the 
accessories. 

In the second display, fashioned by John R. Pat- 
ton for L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis, the designer 
achieved an interesting creation with a minimum of 
decoration. The figure in boudoir garb is seen in the 
act of inspecting the lacy texture of her robe. A bit 
of lingerie is draped carelessly over a nearby stand, 
which in company with her settee, rests in the glow of 
a modernistic torchere. 

Opposite the figure at the left is an exotic crystal 
tree with weird branches rising from an octagonal 
trunk. The green triangles which serve for leaves, 
the delicately colored baubles of glass that pose as 
blossoms, the amber and green liquids in the per- 
fume containers at the base of the tree, the softly 
tinted cushions and the dull gleam of the metal dis- 
players that uphold the gowns assembled in this sec- 
tion make of it an imposing and zestful vision. 


In the center of the background was a filmy cur- 
tain by which the art of the designer brought to the 
window a faint hint of the holiday season. For this 
was a Christmas presentation and through the curtain 
filtered a view of a Yuletide setting, a street scene in 
medieval England with carollers on their rounds. 

Patton made no effort to obscure his caenstone 
background, deeming its whiteness an asset during 
the drab December days before Christmas. But he 
covered his floor with a black felt that emphasized the 
brightness and glamor of the featured apparel through 


its deep contrast. (Continued on page 69) 
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WE WILL EXHIBIT 
BRAND NEW IDEAS 
IN MECHANICAL 
DISPLAYS, BETTER 
AND DIFFERENT 
THAN ANYTHING 
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Pageants Gild Oklahoma Opening 


Advent of New Season Attested in Capital by Spectacles at State Fair 
Society Show; Leading Stores Vie 


NE of the most ambitious attempts at the 
spectacular enacted during the recent spring 
openings was essayed at Oklahoma City; 
March 17-22, in conjunction with the local 

Junior League Horse Show and Southwest Live Stock 
Show. 

Each night during the two events one of the out- 
standing women’s apparel stores of the state’s capital 
put on a fashion revue as the piece-de-resistance of the 
evening. Naturally, each store vied with its com- 
petitors for production of an unusual setting and plot, 
and the result was a series of pageants dazzling in rich- 
ness and beauty. 

These affairs gave the displaymen of the respective 
stores an opportunity to reveal their showmanship in 
distinctive fashion, and they made the most of their 
opportunities. L. L. Wilkins, of the Kerr Dry Goods 
Company, chose for his theme, “The Evolution of 
Silk,” and, with the aid of Wes. L. Robertson, trans- 
formed this unimpressive theme into a glittering parade 
of pulchritude and raiment. 

Al. ‘Rosenthal’s “A Beautiful Dream Realized,” 
staged by .Robertson and Display Manager Charles 
McMahan, cloaked an exposition of bridal finery and 
the marital ceremony. ‘The Russian Bear,” staged by 
Harry Katz, Inc., under the direction of Robertson 
and W. R. Dick, display manager, proved a gorgeous 
presentation of Parisian night life. The McEwen- 
Halliburton Company chose the background of a resort 
hotel for an impressive showing of sport clothing, 
under the direction of Robertson and E. "4. Lisle, the 
store’s display manager. 


ILKINS’ description of the Oriental phantasy 
which developed his theme is an index to the 
ostentatiousness of the affair. 

The scene opened with a Japanese Shinto ceremony. 
The backdrop was of pastel silks with a terrace about 
six feet high, with fancy steps descending to a Japanese 
garden below. The floor was covered in artificial grass. 
Two vases, nine feet high, held pink wistaria, and small 
pink blossoms and green foliage were used along the 
terrace. In the center of the stage was a large lotus 
blossom, in which was a girl wound around with several 
pieces of silk like a cocoon, and the Japanese dancers 
performed this dance in honor of the god of silk, who is 
protector of the silkworm. After the dance the lotus 
blossom opened and the cocoon was unwound by the 
girls, each posing with the pieces of silk. Then Wil- 
kins came down the steps and draped her in a green 
evening creation trimmed with rhinestones and tulle. 
The model then began a promenade down a runway, 
followed by the dancers. The next scene presented a 
large cutout of a model about twelve feet high. Two 
pages pulled it along, and as it progressed Wilkins 
would pull a string and a piece of printed silk would 
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fall in back of this cutout, showing how a dress would 
look made out of the print. After pulling enough silk 
to make a curtain completely across the stage, four 
pages in black and green costumes and four French 
maids in abbreviated dresses of black and green pushed 
out four large boxes, copies of Kerr’s cartons. These 
were seven feet high, four feet wide and two and one- 
half feet deep, painted light green with a large sham- 
rock in front—the Kerr trademark. | 

Each box was tied with wide ribbon in pastel shades. 
On opening the boxes and tearing the tissue paper four 
models in beautiful pastel organdy frocks appeared and 
stepped out and promenaded down the runway. Then 
all of our models came through these boxes, the maids 
and pages opening and closing the covers of the boxes. 
All of the costumes were of silk except the four 
organdy frocks. 


McMAHAN and Robertson. made of the Rosenthal 

revue an artistic triumph. The marriage ceremony 
was enacted with all the splendor that the theatrical 
skill of the playwrights could summon. The setting 
was a replica of the Hotel White Hall at Palm Beach. 


The scenery was an exact reproduction of the White 
Hall and grounds, painted in mural. On the left of the 
stage was an inset, which was the bride’s clothes closet. 
This bit of scenery matched the garden wall and was a 
bit plastic, but necessary to show the bride’s trousseau 
—that is, the clothes one is not able to show at a wed- 
ding. 

The mother entered first, gowned in a rust-colored 
lace and chiffon afternoon dress, carrying American 
Beauty roses, which she placed in a vase on a garden 
table. At this point four guests were ushered in by the 
maid, showing their beautiful afternoon gowns as they 
made their entrance. Upon seeing the sign “Bride’s 
Trousseau,”’ over the closet door, the guests immediately 
requested that they be allowed to see the finery. The 
mother signaled the maid and she opened the closet 
door to show twelve live models, seemingly hung on 
hangers in the closet. She released them one at a time, 
removing the hanger and allowing them to be shown to 
the guests and then down the runway, which extended 
the entire length through the center of the Coliseum. 
After these twelve girls had modeled on the runway, 
they returned to the stage as guests of the wedding. 


The back of the stage was elevated five feet the 
entire width of the scene. Leading to this elevation in 
the center of the stage was a grand stairs ten feet wide, 
with an improvised altar at the top landing. At this 
time the altar boy lighted the candles, while the 
orchestra played the processional hymn and a vested 
choir of sixty voices made their entrance from the left 
wing of the stage, preceded by a cross bearer carrying 
a large gold cross and followed bya “bishop.” When the 
choir had taken their places to the right and left of the 
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altar, a soloist made her entrance from behind the choir 
and down the steps, singing a bridal air. 

The orchestra played the Lohengrin Wedding 
March, and the entire bridal party, including six brides- 
maids dressed in shades of pink, green and yellow, two 
small flower girls dressed in quaint old-fashioned cos- 
tumes, the maid of honor, the bride and two train- 
bearers made their entrance from the opposite end of 
the runway. The “bride’s father” met her at the front 
of the stage and accompanied her to the steps and gave 
her in marriage to the groom. When this part of the 
ceremony was finished they followed the clergyman up 
the steps and knelt on a large white satin pillow, while 
two voices sang “At Dawning.” Rising, the bride and 
groom faced the audience, and as the choir sang a final 
air they were showered by white-rose petals and sixteen 
white pigeons were released with long white satin 
streamers tied to their feet. While the showering was 
at its height and as the choir reached its crescendo, the 
curtain was lowered. 


ACH store was limited to a single class of apparel. 

As will be noted, Kerr’s confined their offerings to 
yard goods, undoubtedly because of the prowess of 
Wilkins as a draper. Rosenthal’s showings were re- 
stricted to bridal finery. W. R. Dick, of Harry Katz, 
followed on the concluding night with a showing of 
evening garb, presented before a setting which he had 
personally designed and executed. The scene was a 
Russian night club in Paris, and was opened by a dance 
specialty as the curtain rose. Arrival of guests, pro- 
viding excuse of a promenade of costumes, a Russian 
dance by a locally prominent ballet, and a parade of 
mannequins signalized the program. The concluding 
number, a chorus by a “Russian” choir, brought the 
evening to a happy conclusion. 


PORTS clothes for all occasions for those who play 
and those who watch were sponsored by McEwen- 
Halliburton Company at the recent fashion revue con- 
ducted by the Junior League. “Gad-about clothes” 
they were called on gay little programs passed out just 
before the model appeared, and the name was very apt, 
for the costumes were just the kind to make any woman 
want to be up and out on all sorts of interesting jaunts. 
Costumes for active and spectator sports were 
shown, knitted suits for golf, simple silk dresses for 
tennis, light weight woolens and silk suits oe for 
many informal occasions. 

A correct outfit for flying was featured, composed 
of beige suede breeches and shirt, a darker brown suede 
coat and helmet and dark brown boots and gloves. Cor- 
rect accessories accented the lovely colors seen in many 
of, the costumes, with the gay beach pajamas striking 
the highest note in the color range. 

The stage was set to represent the veranda and lawn 
of a big resort hotel. The floor was covered with grass 
mats, while gay umbrellas added color to the scene. 


PAASCHE OPENS MILWAUKEE OFFICE 
Opening of an office at 290 Third Street, Milwaukee, has 
been announced by the Paasche Airbrush Company of Chi- 
cago. J. Ebert, in charge of this territory will head the 
Milwaukee staff, being assisted by J. S. Bone, for many years 
with the De Vilbiss Company. 
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NEW TIE- UP 
in SALES! 


Step up your sales and get larger returns 
from your newspaper advertising by using 
the attractive Embosograf Expanding 
Easel to feature your merchandise mes- 
sages right where the goods are sold. 


By displaying two advertisements in each 
department—one illustrating the goods on 
that counter and the other showing those 
in another department—you can attract 
customers from one part of the store to 
another. Sales people can readily intensify 
this point by calling customer’s attention 
to the message displayed. 


Store announcements, fashion notes and 
special offerings are most effectively dis- 
played on the Embosograf Expanding 
Easel. Its cost is relatively insignificant. 


The Expanding Easel, the Embosoframe 
and the Embosograf Machine will be ex- 
hibited at the Eastern Display Men’s Con- 
vention in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, June 9th to 12th. 


For full information on this economical 
method of increasing sales, fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


EMBOSOGRAF CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 38-44 W. 21st ST., NEW YORK 





EMBOSOGRAF 


Embosograf Corporation of America, 38-44 W. 2ist St., New York City. 
Send me complete information regarding the expanding easel. 
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A “window within the window’ recessed into a paneled background at the L. H. Field Co., Jackson, 
Mich. Designer W.K. McGee painted the set in light tones with an overglaze of silver. Black felt 
was used for flooring and the built-in window background. 





Waterbury s Opening Slogan 


How a Secret Shibboleth Promoted Interest in Special 
Showings of Spring Merchandise 
By HELEN M. HURLEY 
Acsistant Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Waterbury, Conn. 


yATERBURY had a most successful spring opening 

display celebration on March 25, 26 and 27, with 

the grand opening on the 25th. Fifty-two merchants 

competed in the contest for sixteen first prizes and ten 

“honorable mentions,” provided as incentives by the 
committees in charge. 

One of the features of the celebration was the em- 
ployment of a secret slogan, which was deposited with 
Mayor T. Frank Hayes on the preceding Friday by 
John C. Sherwood, chairman of the Merchants’ Bureau 
of the Waterbury Chamber of Commerce. The letters 
forming this shibboleth were parceled out among the 
required number of stores and placed in their windows. 
Previous to this action, it was announced in the press 
that the first window shopper piecing these letters to- 
gether into a correct interpretation of the phrase and 
delivering his version to the Chamber of Commerce 
officials on the 27th would receive a ten-dollar gold 
piece. The letters were not displayed until the evening 
of the second day of the celebration. On the Sunday 
before the opening a forecast of the event was broad- 
cast over Station WICC. On Tuesday evening the 
American Legion band of sixteen pieces paraded 
through the main thoroughfares 

For the display competition which featured the 
beginning of the celebration a series of classes was set 
up. They divided the business houses of the city into 
eleven groups, to each of which a ten-dollar prize was 


allotted. This award was to be presented to the houses 
with the best dressed windows. The groups were as 
follows: 

Class 1—Men’s clothing and furnishings. 

Class 2—Ladies’ wear. 

Class 3—Shoes and hosiery. 

Class 4—NMillinery. 

Class 5—Boys’ and girls’ clothing. 

Class 6—Dry goods and department stores. 

Class 7—Furniture. 

Class 8—Jewelry. 

Class 9—Gift and flower shops. 

Class 10—Music. 

Class 11—Miscellaneous. 





Mayor Hayes receiving the slogan from J. C. 
Sherwood, chairman of the Merchants’ Bureau. 
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Henry Zimmerman, display manager for Weber & 
Heilbronner, New York; J. W. Turley, display manager 
for Brown & Thompson, Hartford, and Herman Frank- 
enthal, display manager of B. Altman & Co., New York, 
were engaged to serve as judges. At the last minute 
Zimmerman found that he could not participate on 
account of illness, and William G. Shiell, display man- 
ager for the D. M. Read Co., Bridgeport, was engaged 
in his stead. The trio tramped from store to store in 
making their inspection, and it was late in the evening 
before their analysis of the entries was concluded. 





ye WASH., merchants held their spring opening 
March 20, many more taking part this time than ever had 
in the past. More windows were veiled this spring and kept 
veiled for four days, previous to the unveiling, Thursday 
evening at 8 o'clock. 

Eighteen automobile dealers joined with the merchants 
this spring. One block on Second Street was cleared and 
blocked off and some eighty automobiles were displayed. 
Every dealer was: more than pleased with results. Special 
lighting and decorations were put up for them. 

H. B. Kelly, display manager for Ditter Bros., gave a 
one-hour style review, using some twenty live models. The 
models used a room on the second floor for a dressing room, 
also making their entrance and exit onto the balcony from 
this room, two models being in view at the same time. While 
one model was at the extreme end of the promenade another 
was making her entrance on the balcony. As they left the 
stairway both models met in the center of the marquee and 
passed. As soon as the one returning up the stairs made her 
exit, another would appear and descend to promenade. 

A special broadcasting machine, built by Wm. Preisz of 
Yakima, was used to describe each garment shown. The 
broadcasting could be heard all up and down the avenue 
for several blocks. Display Manager Kelly, concealed by a 
sign, did the announcing. 

A seven-piece orchestra was placed on a large truck just 
in front of the store at the edge of the sidewalk playing all 
during the style review. The orchestra also gave a thirty 
minute concert before the windows were unveiled at 8 o'clock. 

Five super flood lights were placed on top of the building 
opposite the marquee, giving plenty of light for the occasion. 

The crowd began gathering in the street about 6:45 o’clock 
and, by 7 o’clock, the traffic police were not allowing autos 
to pass through the block. It was estimated over 2,000 people 
were jammed into this one block to witness this style review. 

From the comments that were heard the fashion review 
given this spring was bigger and better than ever. 





DISPLAY WINDOW CONTEST FOR REFRIGERATORS 
HE Harder Refrigerator Corporation of Cobleskill, N. Y., 
is conducting a window display contest that began March 

16 and-ends July 15, 1930. 

The contest is open to all furniture stores and department 
stores that handle Harder refrigerators, and is based on 
actual window displays of one week’s duration at some time 
during the term of the contest. The decisions of the judges 
will depend upon the general attractiveness of the window. 
combined with the attention-compelling characteristics and 
sales results. 

Nine cash prizes are provided: First prize, $300; second 
prize, $150; third prize, $75; fourth prize, $50, and five hon- 
orable mention prizes of $10 each. 

Photographs of windows entered in the contest must be 
submitted on or before July 31, 1930, and the prizes will be 
awarded shortly after August 1. 

The judges for the contest are: Roscoe R. Rau, man- 
aging director of the National Retail Furniture Association: 
J. A. Gary, editor of Furniture Age, and W. W. Breslin, vice- 
President of the Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
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Display 
Use Cornell for 


Panclised Timbee 


New Attractiveness 


IN THE WINDOW 


Clever modern settings are quickly 
achieved with Cornell. The smooth 
grainless sheets are easily cut into 
any shape. The finished shapes 
may be given the modern touch, in 
color. Paint, enamel, lacquer, 
water colors or plastic finishes can 
be used. 


IN THE STORE 


For displays on counters and 
shelves—for signs over aisles, use 
Cornell. It makes a fine appear- 
ance at long or close range. Cor- 
nell’s own appearance speaks qual- 
ity—suggests the value in the mer- 
chandise. 


A supply of Cornell will make you 
ready for timely displays that boost 
sales, 


Get in touch with your lumber 
dealer, or write to us today. 


CORNELL 


WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Above, plaster teeth carved for the Dr. West display; 
brushes made of wallboard, soldiers cut out and rein- 
forced with wire. Below, booth display for the drive. 


Y most recent entry in a national window 

contest was a Dr. West tooth brush display. 

It was announced by the Dr. West Company 

that there would be a national contest on 

displays and results in sales. We entered with class 
“A” stores. 

Many thoughts came and went through my mind 
as to the best way of directing the public attention to 
my display. It must be something that would put 
over the idea that they must brush their teeth for 
best health. 

Did they have a good tooth brush? Did they 
need a new one, etc.? 

My first thought was to use a very large tooth in 
the center of the display, but there was none available. 
I was telling a dentist friend about my trouble and he 
offered to help me carve a set of teeth. I made a 
beaver board mold about two inches long, eight inches 
wide and eight inches deep, filled it with plaster paris 
and as soon as it was set enough to carve we removed 
the mold and set to work. 

It required our combined efforts for about four 
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Dramatizing the 


“Mooth “Brush 


How a Drug Displayman Converted a Dentist’s 
Suggestion into a Powerful Sales Lever 


By FRANK M. HAYS 


Display Manager, Hartz-Chawgo Drug Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


hours. Several days were required for drying out, 
aiter which the gums were painted pink and the teeth 
white enameled. 

Now for the trim: I placed the teeth about two 
inches high, with artificial grass sloping from them to 
the floor. The teeth represented a fort at the top of 
a hill. In the center of the teeth circle I placed a 
group of cutout soldiers—one bearing a flag, one a 
drum and the others Dr. West tooth brushes instead 
of guns. The soldiers were guarding the fort against 
“little devils” advancing up the slope. They repre- 
sented decay, pyorrhea, and other diseases of the 
mouth. 

I used a number of large tooth brushes, made of 
wall board and painted different colors, throughout 
the window, a generous number of regular brushes and 
some tooth paste, also a few slogans and advice about 
the care of the teeth. The window won third prize in 
the national contest and we sold a lot of brushes, 
which was the result we were looking for. 


Our entry in the Rexall first-aid contest showed a 
leg form bound with white adhesive plaster; on an- 
other, flesh colored plaster, which is practically in- 
visible through flesh colored hose. There was noth- 
ing unusual about this display, except that it was a 
very complete display of the entire line, also different 
size packages of cotton and gauze bandages. One 
sign gave the sizes and prices, the other suggested 
different uses for adhesive plaster. But the window 
produced real merchandising results, which proves 
that it told its story forcefully. 

A light trim of Shari toilet goods placed in a small 
window was also a prize winning window in a Rexall 
contest. 

A display, which at first glance, did not appear to 
have much force, was in our window three weeks 
owing to its popularity. I was requested to show it 
again and did so for several weeks. There was never 
a minute during the day that someone, or a crowd, 
was not looking at it. 

It was made up of pictures taken in Aurora—“Way 
Back When”—as early as 1845. On the glass was a 
sign, “Old Time Pictures,” another reading, “See next 
window for modern kodak and supplies.” 

I assure you a window of this kind will create 
much interest in anybody’s town. The object is to 
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A light trim of Shari toilet goods that won a prize 
in a Rexall contest. 


show what the pictures taken today will mean to us 
in the future. 

There are several fundamental principles which 
one should always observe when installing a display. 
The window must be well-lighted and the light re- 
flectors clean. A dingy light reflector cuts the effici- 
ency of the light much more than the average person 
can realize. If these preliminaries are not observed 
your finished window cannot be as attractive as it 
should be. 

For best results, limit the display to one com- 
modity. If the window is large and you wish to show 
other merchandise, place each commodity in separate 
groups. Use a descriptive show card with the unit, 
making it as brief as possible. It must be plain and 
well balanced so the passer-by can read it at a glance. 
If you are showing an assortment of merchandise each 
article should be price ticketed. Window cloth, drapes 
and signs should harmonize in color when possible. 

Use the same color cardboard for show cards and 
price tickets. Build your groups to a well balanced 
height with the show card as near the level of the 
“ision as possible. 





PRICES REVISED ON DAROWLITE LINE 


In preparation for the extensive buying of Christmas deco- 
rations which occur at display conventions and immediately 
afterward, the Darow Manufacturing Company, New York 
City, makers of miniature lamps and electric specialties, have 
issued a catalog of holiday goods. The line is being offered 
at interesting price concessions. 





NEW NORTH RIDGE CATALOG READY 


A new catalog of North Ridge Pines, illustrating the com- 
plete line of trees and wreaths, and reproducing many actual 
window displays, is ready for distribution by North Ridge 
Pines, Freeport, III. 


























Free... 

Generous Samples 
of these Two New 
Deminon display helps 
So that you may prove to yourself by actual 
trial how Dennison’s Decosheen and Deko-Foil 
will help you to make beautiful displays, we 
will send you FREE generous samples of these 


two new Dennison display helps. Just send the 
coupon below—of course there is no obligation. 


Decosheen 
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Gives, at moderate cost, 
the beautiful metallic ef- 
fects so popular today. 
Gleams with metallic lus- 
tre because Deko-Foil is a 
real metal mounted on a 
special grade of paper for 
display purposes. It does 
not tarnish easily. In six 
striking colors and a variety of embossed designs. 


FRE E coupon NOW 


~ A shimmering, translucent 
material with a smooth, shiny 
surface, finely slashed so that 
the texture resembles in its 
brilliant gloss the sparkling 
iridescence of spun glass. In 
eight vivid gleaming colors 
and three styles of curtains. 






Deko-Foil 











Dept. D Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me FREE samples of Decosheen 
and Deko-Foil—the new display materials. 


Address . ; 
Ch ree er _....--. State ci inal ae | 
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~ The convention committee: Seated, left to right, 
J. Graham Waters, Mrs. Dolly Pettit, George 
Rooney; standing, left to right, Jerome Jaffrey, 
David Weinberg, V. W. Sebastian. 


VERY displayman interested in “merchandise 
presentation at point of sale” will benefit 
through attending the Eastern Division Dis- 
playmen’s convention and art exhibit at the 

Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, June 9-10-11-12. 

From daily communications pouring into conven- 
tion headquarters from display club presidents and 
individual display executives, we are assured of an 
attendance of no mean proportion. That this conven- 
tion will abound with worthwhile new ideas and good 
fellowship goes without saying. You will meet here 
the flower of the display craft, all regular fellows who 
are only too glad to sit down and “talk shop” and ex- 
change ideas, only too happy to help the other fellow on 
his way up the ladder. 

The convention will be educational to all, for well 
over sixty-five manufacturers will be in attendance with 
exhibits featuring the newest in flowers, decorations, 
fabrics, fixtures, etc. On your educational program 
the committee has outdone itself in securing men who 
know their business from “A to Z,’ who are noted for 
their ability to convey really worthwhile messages to 
you. Among these executives you will see and hear 
are “Dean” Herman Frankenthal, B. Altman & Co., 
New York; John Rosenberg, Abraham & Strauss, 
Brooklyn; Fred Johansen, John Shillito Co., Cincin- 
nati; Ray M. Martin, Consolidated Gas Co., New York; 
George B. Wellbaum,; New York Telephone Co., New 
York ; Everett Quintrell, Elder & Johnston Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; Channing Sweitzer, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association; Joseph B. McCann, S. Kann & Sons, 
Washington, D. C.; Earl Sterling, Hecht & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Albert C. Senft, Republic School of 
Show Cards; J. Waldron, Cheney Silk Co., New York; 
Jay Corey, Franklin Simon & Co., New York; Jerome 
Koerber, Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, and 
many others equally as well known in the display field. 

“Dean” Herman Frankenthal, who can still “make 
em sit up and take notice,” will have a real treat for 
all on Tuesday morning, June 10. Incidentally, the 
“Dean” will be on deck during all of the convention, 
and will gladly explain “what’s what” in draping. Yes, 
the “Dean” will “do his stuff” on live models. 
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A Program That Teems 
With Sparkling 


CFEATURES 


Eastern Division Convention Committees Book 
Notable Group of Speakers; Coney 
Island Night Club, and Banquet 
Are Entertainment Items 


By WILLIAM G. BILL 
Second Vice-President, Metropolitan Display Men’s 
Club, New York 





HE prize photo contest is another feature that 

should interest all displaymen. This contest is open 
to every displayman in the United States and Canada, 
and to win one of the fine prizes or cups is truly an 
honor to be proud of. Send your photos at once to 
V. W. Sebastian, secretary, 151 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Sunday, June 8, will find the registration clerks 
ready to receive you. Make this your first duty on 
arrival, as the “other fellow” will be looking for you, 
and, as service and good fellowship will reign, we want 
to be ready with first-hand information on where to 
find you. 

Monday, June 9, at 10:30 a. m., the convention will 
be officially opened. There will be music, singing, an 
address of welcome by New York City officials, a re- 
sponse by a well-known display executive, more music, 
and then President Waters will call the meeting to 
order. The day will be chock full of good things, ter- 
minating with the “grand whoopee” bus trip to Coney 
Island. The entertainment committee has arranged 
one glorious night, with plenty of “kick.” 

Tuesday, June 10, at 10 a. m., “Dean” Frankenthal 
will favor us with a galaxy of beautiful live models 
whom the “Dean” will drape in his latest creations. If 
you want a real treat, don’t pass up this “young fellow” 
when he goes to work. We will also hear Channing 
Sweitzer, of the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, who has a very important message in reference to 
display units in the association. 

John E. Young, of the New York Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, also has some good things for you. Then A.G. 
Senft, president of the Republic School of Show Cards, 
will do his bit. In the evening the manufacturers will 
be hosts with a beefsteak dinner at the celebrated Broad- 
way night club, “The Hollywood.” There will be 
dancing, eats, and a night club revue headed by the 
radio-famed “N. T. G.” This feature you will be talk- 
ing about a year hence, as the “Hollywood” is famed 
for its chorus of beauties. If you don’t get a “kick” 
out of this feature we miss our guess. 

Wednesday, June 11, another array of big things, 
headed by Earl Sterling display director of Hecht & 
Co., Washington, D. C., will be offered. Then the man 
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whose genius has made the telephone displays what they 
are today will tell you how he did it. Don’t fail to sit 
in for George B. Wellbaum, general displays manager 
of the New York Telephone Co. Then watch Fred 
Johansen, display director for the John Shillito Co., 
Cincinnati, do his specialty of draping silks in the mod- 
ernistic manner. Joseph B. McCann, display manager 
for S. Kann & Sons, Washington, D. C., will show you 
how and tell you how he goes about arranging the spec- 
tacular mechanical displays featured by his firm. 


EDNESDAY evening will be the “high spot’ of 

the convention—the grand banquet and ball at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. The entertainment committee, 
headed by the writer and Dave Weinberg, has prepared 
a royal extravaganza. First of all, there will be the 
“banquet” in the “New York manner,” which means with 
all the “‘fixin’s,” followed by a Broadway revue of the 
highest order. Then dancing to the peppy tunes of 
the finest orchestra Broadway can boast. This banquet 
and ball have been planned with only one idea, namely, 
“the most of the best, regardless of the cost.” Then, 
too, the prizes in the photo contest will be awarded. 
All in all, this will be the “night of nights.” 

Thursday, June 12, we shall hear from Nelson 
Street, secretary of the New York Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. His talk will bear upon display units of the 
N. R. D. G. A. A. W. Malet, display director for the 
Luckey-Platt Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., will have a 
demonstration for you, after which the various com- 
mittees will meet to close up convention business and 
outline plans for next year’s convention, which seems 
to point to Boston or Washington. 

An important “hint” is to bring the ladies. Mrs. 
Polly Pettit, of the ladies’ committee, has some fine 
things in store for them, among which are a boat ride, 
with the New York City merchants as hosts; a sight- 
seeing bus trip; a shopping tour through the cathedrals 
of fashion on world-famous Fifth Avenue ; a “whoopee 
trip” to Coney Island; a Hollywood Club beefsteak 
dinner ; the banquet and ball, and other surprises. Mrs. 
Pettit, a past master as an entertainer, took special de- 
light in her duties for this convention, and feels safe in 
predicting that the visiting “women folk” will go back 
home with many fond memories of New York and the 
Metropolitan Display Men‘s Club. 

In conclusion, bear in mind that you “haven’t seen 
anything until you’ve seen New York.” Your attend- 
ance at the Eastern Division Displaymen’s convention, 
sponsored by the New York Metropolitan Display 
Men’s Club, will prove a dividend-paying investment 
for your firm and yourself. “Of course, we'll be see- 
ing you.” 





CONVENTION NEWS 


NOTHER feature that will be worth coming miles for 

will be the show card and poster demonstration by A. C. 
Senft, of the Republic School of Sho-Cards. When this 
artist “goes to work,” you are in for a real treat. 





Everett Quintrell, president of the Dayton, Ohio, Display 
Men’s Club, sent along word that he is bringing all the Day- 
ton boys to New York. Thanks, lots, old timer, we'll be seein’ 
you with the old glad hand. 
‘(Continued on page 65) 
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Latest Eastern Display 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


These photographs include the 
masterful windows displays 
of the foremost stores in 


New York Philadelphia 
Newark Brooklyn 
MONTHLY SERVICE RATES 


4 Photos, issued on Ist, 2nd, $9 
3d and 4th Saturdays, only 
2 Photos, issued twice $5 
a month, only..... 
Each photo is captioned and is 
chosen as an excellent example of 


modern display presentation. Fur- 
ther particulars upon request. 





HARRY EHRLICH & CO. 


101 W. 42d St. New York City. 


» A 


Give Your 


STORE FRONT 


































Glass valances 
will do it! 
















Em: ART, 


122 East 42nd St. 


INC. 


NEW YORK 
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Morey Enlarging Projector 
NOW! $22.00 Complete 


Except Lamps 
SOLD NATIONALLY 


This projector was designed by the Morey 
Studios for their own use in making 
backgrounds, screens and posters, also for 
illustrating lectures in the Morey School 
of Window Decorating. 

Enlarges a 7” x7” picture up to 8 ft. by 
8 ft. Adjustable stand. Four-inch lens. 
Two focal adjustments. 


Morey Decorative Studios 
107 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Distributors Wanted 
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A stocky Father’s Day trim in strong bi-symmetric balance by Joseph Apolinsky, Loveman, Joseph & 
Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. 


Father’s and Children’s Days Near 


Annual Holidays of Tribute to Members of Household Are June 


Events; Display Contests Are Features of Promotion 


ATHER’S Day, celebrated nationally this year 

for the eighth time, has already built up a 
background of precedent upon which the 

sponsors and their dealers rely with the 

utmost confidence. As is well known, the task of 
making Father’s Day a national holiday was assumed 
by the Associated Neckwear Manufacturers, and a good 
job they have made of it. Starting in 1923 with the 
germ of an idea borrowed from local observance of 
“Dad’s Day,” they have made it a red letter date in 
men’s wear merchandising, backed up with barrels of 
printer’s ink, pages of publicity, and miles of displays. 

The outstanding instrument of promotion in the 
campaigns which they have waged for retailer and 
public acceptance of the event, has been window adver- 
tising. Year by year, with admirable consistency, they 
have turned for aid to the formidable group of special- 
ists who preside over men’s wear windows. Again this 
year they have appropriated $1,000 for prizes to the 
men who produce the most effective visualizations of 
the joy of filial tribute to honored sires. 

In the “Neckwear Times,” the eight-page eight- 
column newspaper which annually goes to thousands 
of retailers, two pages are devoted to the prize-winning 
windows produced in 1929 and an outline of the pend- 
ing contest. A center box, announcing the new compe- 
tition and the prizes to be awarded, contains the follow- 
ing sparkling tribute to the craft and ability of window- 
men: 


“Very few arts have made such rapid strides of late 


as the art of window display. Here modernistic effects 
have received the most widespread appreciation and 
acclaim. Here the art of salesmanship on sight has 
been developed to a truly gratifying point. A large 
proportion of the 15,000,000 ties sold last year during 
the week preceding Father’s Day, were sold because of 
strikingly beautiful displays such as those shown on 
this page. What an opportunity the real artist finds 
in neckwear—with its lovely colorings, its extraordi- 
nary flexibility from the standpoint of arrangement 
and grouping. And in addition, don’t overlook the 
sentimental interest which can be blended into the 
decorative motif of each Father’s Day display!” 


Ample help will be provided for the entrants in the 


sith 


A hand-painted background for Children’s Day by 
Violette Edler, People’s Store, Chicago. 
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contest. Window cards in three colors have been pre- 
pared and will be given generous distribution ; stickers 
have been printed by the tens of thousands; streamers 
will also be available in bounteous profusion. 

June 15 is the day—the third Sunday in June. 
Twenty prizes will be offered, the top prize being $250, 
the last fourteen of $25 each. Entering photographs 
must be of displays installed prior to midnight, June 14. 
Silk cut neckwear must be shown exclusively. Firm 
names appearing on the face of the photographs must 
be obliterated. The closing date for receipt of pictures 
will be noon, July 7. Awards will be made by three 
distinguished display experts to be chosen by the 





Cut out silhouettes on a miniature stage. Center 
unit of H. D. Lollar’s Father’s Day trim for 
Caddell’s, Paris, Texas. 


Father’s Day Window Display Contest Committee of 
the neckwear makers’ association. 


HILDREN’S Day, last and newest of the family 
holidays, comes on June 21, the following Satur- 
day, when “The Spirit of Play” will be exemplified in 
windows and advertising throughout the country. While 
perhaps not so widely celebrated as Father’s Day, year 
by year “Children’s Day” is making steady headway, 
and each recurrence reveals wider influence and greater 
appreciation. 

The committee in charge of the event was set up, 
as formerly, by the associations of doll and toy manu- 
facturers, and is working steadily toward permeating 
the retail world with interest in the celebration. 

As their products are best promoted by an indirect 
appeal to parents, the object of their present campaign 
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is to visualize the joys of childhood in play. And play, 
of course, means toys. Like the Father’s Day com- 
mittee, they are offering $1,000 in prizes to the creators 
of the forty best windows supporting the day. The top 
prize will be $200, and twenty-two prizes of $10 each 
will foot the list. 

All displays must be shown during the week ending 
June 21. Entries in the contest are to be made by sub- 
mission of photographs featuring displays on view 
during the week. Prizes will be awarded by a com- 
mittee of judges nominated by editors of display 
journals. 

The committee is preparing a wide range of window 
material, cuts and mats for advertising, and will adopt 
many popular means of arousing public interest. 





Unique Stunt at Coast Meet 


Expert to Give Lighting Analysis on All Demonstrations 
Before Convention 
By ADRIAN DELSMAN 
Secretary, P. C. A. D. M., Seattle, Wash. 

MONG the most important features of the coming 

annual convention of the Pacific Coast Association 
of Displaymen, to be held in Seattle, September 22, 23 
and 24, will be a practical demonstration of the proper 
lighting of show windows. 

This feature, which will be presented by Clarke 
Baker, of the National Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Co., will not consist of a single lecture, but will 
be carried through the program on each set of demon- 
stration windows that is installed. This will give Baker 
an opportunity to show the proper treatment of a num- 
ber of different types of merchandise, as well as varied 
styles of display. The showing of these effects on real 
trims of actual merchandise should enable the delegates 
attending the convention to absorb a great deal of prac- 
tical information, which will be valuable in their work. 

Another interesting part of this year’s program, as 
outlined by the convention committee, will be a survey 
of the stores of Seattle. The major part of one morn- 
ing session will be devoted to visiting the various stores, 
inspecting the windows, fixture rooms and equipment, 
and studying their methods of procedure. To enable 
the visiting displaymen to receive the greatest possible 
benefit from this tour, they will be divided into groups 
to be shown the particular types of stores in which they 
are interested, such as the department stores, shoe 
stores, men’s clothing stores, banks, drug stores, etc. 

In view of the fact that many new stores have been 
opened in Seattle in the last few months, this part of 
the program will be just packed with the very newest 
ideas in store fixtures and arrangement, display win- 
dow design and the modern display of merchandise. 

The Pacific Coast Association of Display Men is 
making every effort to have this year’s meeting one of 
the most interesting and instructive ever held by this 
progressive organization. 





HUGH LYONS CHANGES CHICAGO OFFICE 
Hugh Lyons & Company, Lansing, Michigan announce 
removal of their Chicago office from 217 W. Jackson Boule- 
vard to Room 1311, the Merchandise Mart. 
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Shoes in the Ensemble 


Here is the Color Situation in Shoes—Beiges around Easter; for re- 

sorts, whites, off-whites and pastels; for evening, colors matching or 

contrasting with the costume. For daytime, oxfords; for afternoon, 
pumps—informal shoes built-up; formal shoes cut down 


By HILDA RAU 
Style Service Director, Robert H. Foerderer, Inc., Philadelphia 


(From an Address to the Southeastern Retailers’ Convention, Atlanta) 


URING the past five years I have been tre- 
mendously interested in watching the entire 
shoe industry and leather industry come to 
the realization that color harmony between 

the shoe and the costume has a tremendous influence 
on the profits and losses of the shoe business. The 
fundamental of style dictates that the only right and 
salable shoe colors are the ones that fit into the costume 
mode. The others lie on your shelves and cause you 
to take the mark-downs which eventually wipe out your 
profits. Each season the style importance of color 
relationship between thé shoe and the costume has in- 
creased in significance, until now it is practically impos- 
sible to think of a shoe color in the abstract. The only 
style value lies in its relationship to the ensemble. 

Style-rightness in dress is a poetic harmonizing of 
the costume that makes it a composite whole. Actually 
in no single article of women’s wear is the exactly right 
thing more necessary than in shoes. Shoes no longer, 
as years ago, peep.coyly from beneath yards of material. 
They’re as visible and effective today as a full moon on 
a clear night, and they must be a perfect finale to the 
entire costume. Shoes are a more integral part of a 
costume than hats, because women do sometimes take 
off their hats in public. 

Shoes must be treated with respect, because they 
are, above all things, although below all things, capable 
of giving away the actual degree of smartness of the 
chic woman. The shoe was the distinguishing mark 
of the well-dressed world even in the days before the 
revelation of the leg brought about the revolution in 
the shoe business, and in recent years the shoe has in- 
creased its importance by taking giant strides into the 
style field—and into the color field. 

In styling your shoes for spring or summer lines 
there are, of course, certain definite fundamentals that 
become imperative that you duly consider: 

First, and foremost at the moment, is the new and 
extremely feminine mode. It has brought in its wake 
a decided demand for a simpler shoe. The pump best 
adapts itself to the long lines. The really formal strap 
shoes are smartest when they are very cut out, just as 
the informal walking shoe, the pump or oxford, is best 
at the moment. “Extremes” are in the air. Shoes are 
either very cut-out for evening or very built-up for 
morning. A new mode is often immoderately inter- 
preted, then gradually it finds its proper level. The 
pendulum of a mode swings too far in one direction. 


People, without understanding it, adopt it and overdo 
it. The smart woman today is wearing long dresses for 
evening, comfortably shorter dresses for daytime. It 
is just as wrong to wear awkwardly long street dresses 
as it is to wear short evening dresses. Common sense 
should be used in interpreting a new mode, yet it rarely 
is. Time, however, will bring about a proper interpre- 
tation of the new styles which are now surrounding us. 
It is a godsend to retailers that this year’s fashions have 
made last year’s clothes impossible to wear. Were it 
just an ordinary season the stock market break might 
have curtailed buying, but the radical change in costume 
buying has made it practically impossible to avoid new 
purchases. For increased sales this point should be 
played up. The more emphasis given the need of new 
costumes, the more stress can be placed on the need 
for more new shoes. 

The trends toward fitted princess lines and higher 
waist-lines are too well known to mention except in 
passing, and then only in relation to the way they hold 
merchandising possibilities in that they stimulate sales 
and promotional activities. 


OW as to actual colors. From the present and 

through Easter selling, shoes in black, brown and 
blue ought to be lively sellers. Many of the good new 
prints are shown with a black background. This, com- 
bined with the ever-present vogue for costumes of 
black, or black with a color, establishes beyond question 
the continued acceptance of the black shoe. Browns. 
will be strong. In so many cases the color accent is 
given to an outfit by the matching shoe, hat or bag. 
Dark brown will be good with beige, with lighter brown 
costumes, with prints of a brown background, and, 
above all, with green, which promises to be a tremen- 
dously important costume shade. Blues are reviving 
with the coming of spring. Blue is distinctly a spring 
color, and should be treated as such. Some retailers 
bought more blue last fall than they needed. In the 
autumn the average woman wears a neutral coat of 
black or brown, and with either the blue shoe is impos- 
sible. This fact, combined with lack of interest in blue 
fall costumes, accounts for the comparatively small sale 
of the blue shoe in the fall. In the spring, however, 
the situation is different. The blue tweeds and the blue 
tailored suit come into their own. 

Blacks, browns, blues, then, for early spring. Green 
shoes will sell, too, about this time. Greens in costumes 
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will be most important, and some people will use green 
shoes with them; but contrast in color is the order of 
the day, which means green costumes call for brown 
shoes. My suggestion on green shoes, then, is, “Go 
easy. Be prepared, but don’t overstock.” 

Inasmuch as the color accent in many costumes is to 
come from the shoe, there will be some purple and 
some red shoes in demand, but it is well to remember, 
in order to show a profit, that vivid shades should only 
be bought cautiously. The medium beige shoe in the 
sun-tan range ought to sell well from Easter on in the 
popular grades of shoes. The ultra-smart women, in 
all probability, will jump from tke dark brown to the 
lightest version of beige. The average woman, how- 
ever will require a neutral beige shoe which straddles 
several costume colors. She will welcome a change 
from the dark brown she has been using all winter. 
The sun-tan beige can safely be offered to the conserva- 
tive dresser. 


OR resort and summer wear, white will be very big. 
The off-white shade will, of course, vie with the 
white. Wholesale milliners are expecting a large sale 
of natural-colored straw hats. This vogue should bring 
in its wake a definite interest in the off-white shoe, for 
the high-grade pastel shoe will sell. These colors might 
be bought, remembering that the color accent in the cos- 
tume will be found in the shoe. 

So far, no mention has been made of evening shoe 
colors, for the simple reason that the most salable shoe 
is the one that actually matches the costumes. In brief, 
here is the color situation in shoes: Blacks, browns, 
blues and greens from now on; by Easter, beiges; for 
resorts, whites, off-whites and pastels; for evening, 
colors dyed to match or contrast with the dresses; for 
daytime, oxfords; for afternoon, pumps—informal 
shoes, built up; formal shoes, cut out. 

Contrasting colors in the same shoe, although not a 
new idea, can be treated in new and interesting ways. 
For those of you for whom it is possible, every con- 
ceivable effort should be made to stimulate interdepart- 
mental sales. Let your millinery departments be geared 
up to interest their customers in your shoe departments. 
Cooperate more closely with your costume departments. 
Urge the sending of customers from one department to 
purchase related merchandise in another merchandise 
style by using all the new and late developments in the 
mode. Such, for instance, as the feminine trend or the 
relation of the shoe to the ensemble. To increase your 
sales, study style trends and convert them into sales in 
your stores. Merchandise style as thoroughly as you 
style merchandise, and there can be only one result— 
greater sales and smaller losses. 





WRITES PRIMER ON “COMMERCIAL ART” 

After many years of instruction in the fundamentals of 
commercial art. C. E. Wallace has set down his observations 
in his book, “Commercial Art,” (McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, $3.00). He has attempted to offer the beginner a text- 
book that will provide a means of mastering the details of 
the subject, the student's technical ability being developed by 
a sequence of problems arranged in practical fashion. The 
author is chairman of the art department of the High School 
of Commerce, New York City, and is amply qualified for 
the task which he has essayed. 
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EASTERN DIVISION 
4 DISPLAY MEN’S & 
4 4CONVENTIONA & 








FRANKENTHAL of B. Altman ... GEORGE 
B. WELLBAUM, Display Manager of the New 
York Telephone Co.... ALBERT SENFT of 
Republic Studio ... FRED JOHANSEN of 
Shillito’s . . . RAY M. MARTIN, Director of 
Displays of New York Consolidated Gas... 
profitable discussions, demonstrations and 
draping on live models. 


£ striking program of speakers ... HERMAN 








A ballroom show of modern display 
fixtures, figures and accessories, 
background and store equipment. 
Incomparable entertainment for dele- 
gates, their wives and friends. Bus 
rides, night club revue, boat ride, 
banquet. 





Prizes awarded for the most representative 
window displays. (Be sure to mail photos 
to V. W. Sebastian, Sec’y, 151 Fifth Ave., 
New York City). 


And send your room registration TODAY 
to Hotel Pennsylvania. 
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as essential to the good and effective 
display as white space is to good adver- 
tising. 
e -, a= i | ue e Look at this appealing display of 
wy am poe fn Cheney cravats by V. F. McCollum, 


7 — Wa tg ° 7 display manager for the Chamberlin- 
4 atl lt Se - _- a) 
& a ® ber ‘ . Johnson, Dubose Company, Atlanta, 


= 


O37 : fa cal Ga., and ask yourself (or the “boss’’), 


V.F. McCollum’s first prize entry in the Cheney Cravat Contest. if such an effect could be obtained with 
A moire-covered background and a silhouette attraction device. double the amount of merchandise. 


HAT?’S new in presentations of 
ties? Not so much in the 
format, but plenty in the set- 
tings. And settings after all 
are half the battle. Like the stage set- 
tings of a theatre they provide a real- 
ism and an interest that the goods un- 
assisted could never arouse. 
Unfortunately the majority of men’s 
wear stores are so hampered for dis- 
play space that their windows seldom 
rise above rather heavy and often over- 
heavy parades of furnishings. No dis- 
playman can make any of his items 
stand out with arresting force when he 
is compelled to merge a myriad pieces 
into a single showing. 
There is every reason for urging 
huge slices in the amount of goods used ae 
in the average men’s wear trim. These = ea a ie 
neckwear showings presented here dem- A cut out displayer made by Forest Partain, B. L. Bing’s Soms, 
onstrate fully what space will do. It is Anderson, Ind. This window sold two gross of ties in a week. 





This window was esteemed so highly by the 
Cheney organization that they gave McCollum 
first prize in the window contest concluded in De- 
cember. And the prize was a mere bagatelle of $150. 
That isn’t so bad when one considers that the firm got 
full benefit from the attraction during the full time 
that the display was on view and that the windowman 
drew his normal compensation for his work mean- 
while. 

Cheney cravats are not produced for the careless 
buyer. They are well styled and made of fabrics that 
are on the crest of fashion. When they match the 
display creations of their dealers there is little of the 
backwash of the display field to cull out. All of the 
contestants are men of ability and their compositions 
reveal their prowess. By their choice of the McCollum 


Corydon’s, Chicago; ten cards bearing ensembles of display as the foremost entry their estimate of its ad- 
three ties were featured. vertising efficiency is made a matter of record. 
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“A well displayed 
coat is a suit 
half sold” 


Flexible Sleeve Forms 
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“The Sleeve of a 
Hundred Shapes” 


e a 
Note How f Cl h 
»xexv = for Clothing Displays wy 
\' ay Sn The Famous Goodman Patent Sleeve Forms Used by: 
are made for Browning, King & Co. 
4 e ogers Peet & Co. 
BR iecere: # Suits, Topcoats and Combina- B. Altman & Co. 





Removed! 


Accomplished 
Only by the 
Use of 
Goodman 
Flexible 
Sleeve Forms 





* 


Easily tion Suit and Shirt Displays 


$2.50 Pair 


c. 0. D. > 
£25 $2.75 Pair 
‘Ww JOBBERS WANTED WV 


GOODMAN’S 


Flexible Sleeve Form Company 
X\ Keystone Bldg., 217 West 125th St. 


Abraham Strauss & Co. 
Frederick Loesser & Co. 
Montgomery Ward Co. 
J. Hearn & Son 

H. H. Butler Stores, Inc. 
Hecht Bros. 

Long’s Hat Stores 
Crawford Clothes 

The Hilton Co. 

Grayson Clothing Co. 
Snyder Hat Stores 
Bromley Stores, Inc., 
Moscowitz Clothes 











Ben Brooker Clothes 


LN Telephone: Monument 4568 New York City patent pending Kranz, Clothier 


SATISFY YOURSELF BY ORDERING _ U.S.and other “The Hub 
FLEXIBLE SLEEVE FORMS TODAY countries. etc., etc. 








Now what are the constituents of this display? 
There is a modernist background with projections 
rising from the flat back wall, in one instance being a 
cube of modest depth, in the other, a pyramid of the 
same thickness, likewise flush with the wall of old 
background. These units and the intervening panel 
are covered with moire, stretched taut. Before them 
on a plateau of corrugated metal, upholding metal 
sheets, is a cutout silhouette of humorous aspect facing 
a gold buck mounted upon a pedestal of metaloid. 
The ties are in three units, of almost unblemished 
balance. The units are faithful in their observance 
of the zig-zag trimming principle. 

It’s not very stocky, but really quite stocky enough 
Anyone who has had opportunity to check over the 
experiences of the rank and file of furnishers will 
admit this contention. The window does not need to 
be converted into an index of stocks to “deliver.” The 
modern shopper has so much to gaze upon and finds 
so many vehicles of advertising crying for his atten- 
tion that he is not inclined to give much time to any 
of them. Poster effects, stories in a headline, are the 
essentials of today’s merchandise appeals. Less detail 
and more emphasis upon features should be the rule. 

But more goods can be used if the dealer feels that 
he must give wider scope to his offering. There is no~ 
guaranty that such a course will strengthen his bid 
for custom—in fact, the odds are against it. However, 
for a special sale event he can add considerably to his 
array if he chooses and the measure of response which 
he obtains can be expected to depend upon the skill 
with which his windowman handles the arrangement. 
Such a window is that which Leo Johnson, free-lance 
service man, recently installed for the S. S. Corydon 
Company, of Chicago, operators of a small chain of 
suburban department stores. 

This window was designed for a St. Patrick’s Day 
promotion of low priced ties. The sales impetus of 
the trim was “Three for a dollar,” emphasized by 
ensembles of three ties on green cards with crests of 
shamrocks. Ten of these ensembles were used, ampli- 
fied by stands bearing “showers” of ties arranged in 
Lisymmetric balance. A large plaque in the center of 
the background declared “A man can’t have too many 
ties.” An interesting episode of Johnson’s plans for 
the window was securing this plaque which was loaned 
by Will H. Bates, known to windowmen throughout 








the country as an instructor at the Koester School and 
a writer on display for many business publications. 

The plaque was relieved by a green fabric hanging 
crested with shamrocks and fringed at the bottom with 
a row of pendant ties. The light floor covering was 
sprinkled with shamrocks. These ‘flowers,’ how- 
ever, were not the perishable clovers dear to the hearts 
of all Irishmen, but clever cutouts that possessed the 
durability of cardboard. 





Men’s Wear 


(Continued from page 8) 


placed in perfectly balanced rows, each parelleling 
the other. 


LUE and silver was the color scheme of the Jan- 
uary-February trim which appeared in windows 
of the Truly Warner chain throughout the country. 
Louis Silver, display manager for the headquarters 
organization, worked out a striking development of 
this combination despite the fact that the silver con- 
trast did not greatly offset the deep hue of the blue 
decoratives. Blue was dominant and the entire scheme 
was fashioned to make it so. Phantasy danced at- 
tendance on these displays, for each was a bit of mid- 
night sky with a silver star beaming down on the 
beholder. There was a blue valance to begin with and 
from its surface gleamed silver stars. There was a 
blue floor covering and it was likewise sprinkled with 
stars. There was a background panel of blue velour 
paper studded with stars. At the top of the back- 
ground was a stretch of blue satine draped with silver 
stars, the drapes running in between the panels. In 
the center was a silver silk cloth on which feature 
hats were shown. 

The Easter and spring trim installed on April 1 
was an arresting combination of lavender and green. 
This color scheme was followed in the panels prepared 
for coverings of the background for the valance and 
for the footing between the floor and the plate glass, 
which distinguishes Truly Warner windows. It was 
repeated in the flooring, in the fabric hangings around 
the top of the back panel and in the window cards 
displayed with prodigality throughout the composi- 
tion. The decorations which were twined about the 
stands consisted of green foliage. 
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How a Display Contest is Made the Basis of a Merchandising 


“PLAN for RETAILERS 


What the Prints-Biederman Company Is Doing to Make a Window 


Bed 1 CRS ~eaamaamae 


ISPLAY contests have flourished like the bay 
tree in recent years, their popularity grow- 
ing as manufacturers learned of the results 
which their dealers achieved from events of 

this character. Miles of window space have been 
cheerfully devoted to advertising goods which pre- 
viously received but passing attention. Displaymen 
have exploited their genius to create remarkable show- 
ings of these wares through exhortations provided 
by these prizes. 

Few are the manufacturers who go to their mer- 
chant outlets with a genuine merchandising plan in 
which window display is figured as an outstanding 
instrument of advertising, but not necessarily the sole 
means. In this long procession of contests there have 
been a few high lights. Here and there manufacturers 
sense the need for “helps” that will enable the small 
town dealer and suburban shop to put their houses on 
a parity with the large department store, to find a 
genuine plan for creating consumer demand and mer- 
chandising opportunity in which they can cash in in 
an unmistakable manner. Such an organization is the 
Printz-Biederman Company of Cleveland, makers of 
high-grade feminine apparel. Nor is their plan a 
mere “flash in the pan.” It was not tried once as an 
experiment and hastily discarded. On the contrary 
the details were worked out slowly and laboriously and 
only broached to the trade after carefully planned 
tests. 

Just now a “Printzess Week” is in progress. It is 
not taking place at the same time in every locality in 
the country. It does not enforce upon the dealer any 
hard and fast scheme of development but simply speci- 
fies that some week during the spring shall be given 
over to exploitation of Printzess garments. When 


Campaign Into a Sales Event for Its Dealers 


A “Printzess Week” display exploiting ideas suggested by the manufac 
H. Gray, the Ransom Co., Coshocton, Ohio. 


ea Wisc 


turers. It 1s the work of John 


the dealer has decided upon this he is ready to embark 
upon a real “go-getting” drive for business backed up 
with every arrow in the quiver of sound merchandis- 
ing, including high powered display. 

In shaping their program to inspire dealer coopera- 
tion Printz-Biederman executives canvass every pos- 
sibility for developing the support of the store organ- 
ization. For the displaymen they set aside liberal 
prizes ; for the sales folk, inspiration equally generous. 
Prizes for displays usually aggregate five hundred 
dollars divided between professional and non-profes- 
sional windowmen. Thus men who clerk in small 
stores and trim the windows as a side line are not 
“forced into competition with window trimmers in large 
towns and cities. Notwithstanding this the prizes 
given them are every bit as large as those accorded 
the more favorable situated “big town” man. Plans 
for the drive are crystalized in a splendidly printed 
booklet which lists step by step the moves to be taken 
in putting over the promotion. 

Eight separate and related moves are outlined. 
These begin with the choice of date for ‘“Printzess 
Week.” The dealer first picks when the week is to 
begin and is urged to arrange it so that it will include 
two Saturdays. After this comes the style show of 
old and new garments in which the patrons of the 
store play an important part through the lending of 
old-time costumes to be utilized in the store displays. 
As these interesting exhibits are hard to obtain it is 
necessary to start early to get them in. Consequently, 
this is to be mapped out by the advertising people 
and window trimmers through special publicity. 

The next point is a conference of sales people in 
which they are spurred up by the offer of prizes and 
a trophy. Then comes preparations for advertising 
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campaigns. In the booklet are inclosures of direct- 
mail matter tastefully printed upon good stock in 
colors. It also shows a variety of electros to be used 
in advertising and supplies ideas for copy. The win- 
dowman is called in, shown the type of displays which 
have been successful in Printz contests previously, 
this also being included in the booklet. One of the 
most valuable helps which Printz-Biederman provides 
here is a handsome set-piece printed in many colors 
and effectively featuring Printzess garments for the 
present season. This is designed to be used in the 
center of the background for “Printzess Week” dis- 
plays. Schemes for arrangement of this window are 
presented in the booklet and suggestions as to the 
layout accompanying it. Display cards illustrating 
Printzess garments are also available. By studying 
this little booklet and following out the plans carefully 
the average county seat store and the suburban shop in 
the larger cities are given the benefit of advertising and 
merchandising counsel far beyond their capacity to 
command individually except at extravagant cost. 
Every feature of promotion and selling is care- 
fully thought out and developed and every precaution 
is taken to insure complete support of the store statf 
when the event is ushered in. Behind this formidable 
scheme of promotion stands the prize money appro- 
priated by the manufacturers as a special incentive to 
sales people and displaymen. With this double- 
barreled mode of stimulating store spirit and consumer 
interest Printz-Biederman has made a remarkable con- 
tribution to the welfare of the small retailer. 





Two Displays in One 
(Continued from page 40) 

moisture or fading. Is it possible to convert this into 
a memorial window without undue forcing? Can the 
hard-working merchandising setting be translated into 
a satisfactory tribute to heroism? Does it possess suffi- 
cient delicacy of appearance to warrant such a venture? 

“Yes,” says Designer Johnson, and immediately 
demonstrates how he would approach the task in the 
second drawing. Here it will be noted that the back 
has been changed but very little; save for the shields 
that appear at the upward extremes of the window, four 
brand-new window cards and a new card for the face 
of the box support, there are no material changes. It 
is to be inferred that the flag shields and covering of 
the box are put in the national colors, and that the four 
new oval cards likewise bear patriotic emblems. 

By resort to this plan the shop-keeper avoids the 
cost of a new setting and changes the entire appearance 
of his decoration at a minimum of time and financial 





ONE OF THE. PRINTZESS WEEK DISPLAYS 
Se illustration on the opposite page is one of the many 

“Printzess Week” displays installed by retailers through- 
out the country in conjunction with the promotion detailed 
in the preceding story. Fashioned by John H. Gray, display 
manager for the Ransom Company, Coshocton, Ohio, it is 
designed to carry out the idea of “where there is artistry there 
is style.” The cutouts were life size and painted on wall- 
board. The background is pleated tapestrine in green-gold 
and plain green with side wings of corrugated iron covered 
in black, rose, green and green-gold tapestrine. Floral pieces 
were glassiene roses and leaves. Large and small art’sts 
palettes were wallboard painted black, cut-in lettering white. 
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Imported 
Mannequins 
for 
Displaying 


The Latest in 


Fashionable 
Wearing 
Apparel 
Correctly. 
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for the latest 


in fixture information write 


Pleasing and 
Modern Design in Wood 
Attractively built in Com- 


bination 


1.Woods, 


Maple and 
Walnut. 


No. 9800 
Line, using 
Solid woods, 
to build up a 
construction 
that simi- 
lates in De- 
sign— 


“Shadow 
Lines” for 
Modern 
Effect. 





HUGH LYONS & COMPANY, Lansing, Mich. 
52 Chauncey, Boston 


1412 Broadway, N. 
217 W. 
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Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago 


“Member of National Display Equipment Association” 
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A Contrivance That Meets a Vital Need 


A Sleeve Form That Does Away With the Uncertainty of Padding 
and Wadding and Insures Attractive Appearance for Men’s Wear 


May, 1930 


By EDWIN E. GOODMAN 
Goodman Sleeve Form Co., New York City 


How coat sleeves appear when the Flexible Form is used. Display by 
Browning, King & Co., New York. 


“S a window dresser with 20 years’ experience, 
connected with the leading department and 
chain clothing stores throughout the coun- 
try, I have used for the purpose of padding 

sleeves all the material on the market, tike tissue paper, 
wadding and some sleeve forms, but in doing so I 
never succeeded in getting hold of a material with 
which I could give the sleeves of a garment a natural 
form for window display. 

For three years I have tried to create a flexible 
sleeve form, by which the window dresser would be 
enabled to quickly give sleeves a natural, smooth ap- 
pearance. After many years of study, experiment and 
patience, I succeeded in creating a flexible sleeve form, 
with which any one, regardless of experience, is able 
to produce a window display of suits with a perfect 
falling sleeve. 

Once located in the sleeve of the garment, these 
forms can be adjusted to any style or form wanted. 
In using them the work is done contrary to the old 
way of padding. Instead of starting on the end of the 
sleeve you simply slip the form through from the 
top down, which takes only a second to do, and there 
is nothing left to do but form your sleeve by light 
touching (front, side or back) to the style you decided 
to have. 

This plan saves a tremendous waste of material 
and what is more important the display man is able 


to devote more time to the layouts and display of the 
windows. 

Leading department and clothing chain stores have 
adopted our forms, for the simple reason, they are 
convinced that they make the garment an outstanding 
feature. 

The form is a finished product made of a specially 
treated hair cloth and finest grade wadding covered 
with a high grade satine. The inside opening for the 
shaping of the sleeve is built scientifically elastic, and 
can positively be shaped into a perfect sleeve, any 
shape desired, and with proper care will last for years. 
There are forms for suits, top coats, overcoats and 
also combinations for suit and shirt display. 





INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CONTEST 

OR the fifth time the International Register Company is 

inviting displaymen to participate in a contest for selection 
of the best windows and interiors produced by the use of the 
Cutawl. Entry is to be made by photograph, the contestants 
forwarding pictures of their displays to the company at 15 
South Throop Street, Chicago. 

An announcement by International officials declares that the 
prizes will total $250, to be distributed in six awards as fol- 
lows: First prize, $75; second, $60; third, $40; fourth, $30; 
fifth, $25; sixth, $20. 

Photographs are to be eight by ten inches in size, and two 
unmounted prints of each picture are to be sent to reach the 
Chicago office not later than June 12, one of the prints for the 
use of the judges to be without any marks of identification. 
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One dollar will be paid for each set of prints, regardless of 
the success of the entries in the contest. 

Pictures will be used in Cutawl advertising with proper 
credit to the display manager and the store in which the dis- 
plays were used. The prizes will be awarded at the convention 
of the International Association of Display Men in Chicago, 
June 16-19, by five judges, to be selected by the association, of 
which at least two are to be users of the Cutawl. 





No Longer Deemed Eccentric 


Modern Mannequin Has Become Familiar and Has 
Popular Sanction. 


By JACK RAUCH 
Futura Displays, New York 


HE modern mannequin, although considered strange 

and revolutionary a few years ago, no longer seems 

eccentric. It is serving its purpose. It has become 
familiar. 

This unqualified statement may seem strange, com- 
ing, as it does, from an organization which for five 
years has designed and manufactured realistic minia- 
ture wooden mannequins and displays. Has it not been 
interesting to note the avid interest manifested by the 
public in “things modern?” And why not? Modern 
art is the living expression of the explorings of this 
new era. Its dynamic influence has been felt in all the 
trades. It has pervaded our necessities as well as our 
luxuries. It colors the emotions of people who judge 
by their emotions and are likely to appreciate and buy 
its offers. Modernism, seeking to get to the soul of 
art, breaks new ground. The modern mannequin has 
its value in the directness and simplicity with which it 
is designed. Jt possesses none of the imitative element 
of surface prettiness, evident in realistic figures. The 
modern mannequin subordinates this element. In one 
single sweeping gesture the robe, frock or coat draped 
on it achieves, without imitative distraction, an expres- 
sion of individuality and esthetic meaning by which one 
is likely to get a true emotional reaction. 


Inasmuch as we believe that the modern mannequin 
will inevitably find adoption in every small as well as 
large store, we have been required to manufacture 
types with occasional requests for those of modern 
design by manufacturers of class merchandise. 

The miniature mannequins manufactured by us are 
twenty-four by thirty-six inches in height, made of 
heavy-ply board with features and limbs painted. On 
the mannequins we apply miniature costumes made in 
exact replica of original designs in such fabrics as 
cottons, satins, silks, corset materials, rayons, lingerie 
fabrics, etc., advertised by our accounts. 

This unique display has been used with great effec- 
tiveness by displaying them in small groups on piece- 
goods counters and in large groups in piece-goods win- 
dow displays. 





DATES FOR GIFT SHOWS SET 


Dates for the series of shows promoted by the National 
Gift and Art Association at the opening of each season have 
been announced. The first will be the New York show to 
be held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, August 18-22, the second 
at the Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia following on August 25- 
29. The third will be at Boston at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
September 8-12. 
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June 9, 10, 11, 12 
BOOTH B-11 


38-40 W. 32nd St. 
New York 
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Oblong rack, No. 1023, showing 
corner hook and method of attach- 
ing card rack. Complete No. 1023-F. 











LATE BULLETIN 


Timberlakes have now added a complete line of 
oblong garment racks and T-shaped space sav- 
ing garment racks. Send for catalogue 36-C 
and supplement. See these and other new 
items at the I. A. D. M. convention in Chicago. 
Room 105, Hotel Sherman. 


J.B. Timberlake & Sons, Inc. 


Member National Display Equipment Association 
Jackson, Michigan 
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A studio model for dealer displays fashioned by Herbert Morgan, display manager for the Atwater Kent 
Manufacturing Co. 


cA “Practical (repe “Paper ‘Orim 


A Scheme Involving Extraordinarily Attractive Combinations of Paper 
Fashioned Into Fringe Background and Flooring 


ANT a practical crepe paper trim of more than 
passing beauty? Then make use of the fol- 
lowing scheme mapped out by the display 
department of the Atwater Kent Manufac- 

turing Company, Philadelphia. It is designed primarily 
for radio displays, but it will serve a wide variety of 
merchandise. The materials needed are as follows: 
Four folds Heliotrope Dennison’s No. 21; four folds 
Violet Dennison’s No. 22; six folds Dennison’s No. 23; 
eight folds Canary Yellow Dennison’s No. 62 (less 
material for windows under twelve feet long); two 
signs, fifteen by thirty inches, as. illustrated at local 
card shop. 

To install, the following operations are required: 

To make fringe crepe paper, unfold once, cut re- 
mainder in three-quarter-inch strips and about three or 
four inches from end. Before unfolding give each 
strip about four twists with fingers. When one-fourth 


A striking use 
of fringe 
crepe paper 
in back and 


floor. 


or one-half length of fold is desired, unfold complete 
fold of paper, cut in one-half or one-fourth lengths, 
refold and cut strips and twist same as mentioned above. 

1. Fringe enough folds of canary yellow No. 62 to 
cover background. 

2. Next hang purple No. 23 fringe about one foot 
distance out from back wall. Fringe is hung from ceil- 
ing of window, string or wire extended from ends, and 
arch as illustrated. 

3. Hang violet next, then heliotrope, in same man- 
ner and arch. Use only one-half and one-fourth lengths 
of folds toward center where fringe hangs short. 

The heliotrope fringe should be hung as close to 
the window glass as possible. 

Sprinkle short cut ends of fringe, of all colors, on 
floor of window for spectacular array of color. 

Stand Atwater Kent radio on dark-covered plat- 
form and place signs as illustrated. 
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A Program of Sparkling Features 
(Continued from page 53) 


“N. T. G? will be “just what the doctor: ordered,” and “we 
don’t mean maybe!” 





The prize cups and silver medals to be awarded in the 
photo window contest have arrived at headquarters. After 
seeing them we cannot help being boastful and saying they 
are about the finest prize awards we have ever had the chance 
to look at. The displayman winning any of these awards can 
well be proud of them. You'll say so, too, when you see ’em. 





The ballroom manufacturers’ exhibit will prove a revela- 
tion. Mr. Petrie, chairman on decorations, has planned his 
layout in the modernistic trend and all booths will be made 
up to fit in with his modernistic plans. The color scheme 
will be gray and black. 





Reduced railroad fares have been granted on all lines 
into New York, but it is very important you ask for a refund 
certificate when buying your ticket to New York. Then have 
the registration clerk at the convention sign same for you. 
This entitles you to half fare when you buy your ticket back 
home. 





Address room reservations direct to Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, N. Y. They have a special department 
devoting all their attention to displaymen attending the East- 
ern Division Displaymen’s Convention, June 9 to 12. 





J. A. Cook, display manager for Jas. A. Hearn & Son, Inc., 
who is serving on the Eastern Division Displaymen’s Con- 
vention educational committee, has been chosen as one of the 
judges in the window display contest of the Nemo Corset 
Company. 





Ray M. Martin, display director of Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, New York, will have an interesting talk on utility 
display for you. 





Geo. B. Wellbaum, general displays manager for the New 
York Telephone Company, the genius, who less than a year 
ago came on from Indiana to fashion the window displays of 
this great company, and today the outstanding figure in 
this type of display, will have many interesting things to tell 
you. His talk will prove an educational feature second to 
none, 





The manufacturers’ exposition will occupy the entire grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania and will contain the most 
modern developments in display equipment and decorations 
from all sections of the country. 





Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, June 9, 10, il and 12, 
should be the mecca of the whole display profession, and 
from all indications a goodly portion of it will be there. 





Channing Sweitzer, director of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, will have something of benefit to all 
displaymen in conjunction with a display unit in the N. R. 
D. G. A. 





ADDRESSES ADVERTISING CLUB 

Anthony Ficeto, display manager for the Bedford Silk 
House, Waterbury, Conn., addressed the Waterbury Ad Club 
on March 10. Ficeto, winner of numerous first prizes in 
spring and fall opening events, illustrated his talk on window 
display with a demonstration in a dummy window built for 
the occasion. He was assisted by Merritt Horner of the 
Holophane Company’s Boston staff. Miss Marion Ahearn 
of the Howland-Hughes Company served as the model for a 
draping demonstration. 
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FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS 


CAN’T BE WRONG 


The Brischograph Projector 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH CO, 


92 E. LAKEVIEW AVE. 


COLUMBUS, O 























The Fountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Si a Writers 


— to Handle and 
Ask Any One of 20.000" 





Write for Catalog 52D 
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Electric Turntables | 


Double Store Window Sales 
ALL KINDS AND 


Cash, Rent Trial, or Deferred Payment 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 


46 Cornhill, Boston, 


—_——>—_—" 


at Slight Cost 
SIZES 

















Write for it today. 
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Yow’ll get the surprise 


of your life! 
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CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 
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Top, a humorous urge to men enduring the vexation 
of faulty water heating; center, making evident a 
little recognized fact—steam heats: radiators; base, 
stressing the fear of cold to sell radiant gas heaters. 


O attract attention and hold our interest; to 
emphasize essential points; to lend life and 
vitality to an ordinarily uninteresting piece 
of metal; to create a desire to purchase—is 

the purpose of window display advertising. 

How different are the display problems of the gas 
company from those of practically any other merchant! 
Compare our problem, for example, with a Woolworth 
five and ten cent store. In this type of window we 
see huge quantities of pencils massed in unusual de- 
signs, tumblers piled high, tin ware, or perhaps salted 
peanuts. Across the street some windows are devoted 
to shoes—Tom McAnn shoes that ate selling at a 
price, or Truly Warner hats. Or it may be Parisian 
hats or an arrangement of restaurant délicacies ; but in 
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The Formula for 


Gas ‘Windows 


Service Is Not Visible or Tangible—Therefore 
the Window Must Carry Genuine Advertising 


By RAY M. MARTIN 


Display Director, Consolidated Gas Co., 
New York City 


every case new things, seasonal things. Some oi 
these windows are just commonplace, others unique, 
but the majority possess appeal. Passing down the 
street we notice the windows of a conservative gas 
company. Let us visualize the reaction of a woman 
viewing these windows. 

If she stops she probably sees a gas range. She 
realizes that it is nice and done in rather harmonious 
colors, but what of it? Hers is black, but it still 
cooks. A tall cylindrical tank, perhaps painted cream, 
reminds her of her hot water boiler at home. A card 
alongside says that it is a water heater. A white 
refrigerator—‘Isn’t that funny—when did the gas 
company start to carry Frigidaire?” There are other 
cards in the window but she cannot read them very 
well because they are bent and not too clean. Right 
here lies the difference between the window displays 
of many gas companies and those of other merchants. 

The shopkeepers referred to above are selling 
tangible things, whether they be coats, dresses, shoes, 
hats—or peanuts. The gas company is, or should be, 
selling service. The woman looking in the window 
did not realize that the gas range she saw was 
equipped with an oven-heat regulator and an insulated 
oven. She could not visualize the advantages of an 
automatic hot water supply because there was nothing 
to assist her in forming a mental picture. The bald 
statement that ice was made from heat seemed too 
ridiculous to believe. 

In window display more than in any other form 
of advertising the message must be brief. Too often 
there is a tendency to attempt to tell a story so com- 
pletely that the copy grows to unwieldy proportions, 
thereby defeating its own purpose. Copy must be read 
if it is to be of any value. Unread copy offers about 
the same return as abandoned gas mains. Therefore, 
the best copy—everything else being equal—is that 
that can be read at a glance. When one of your ideas 
cannot be tersely expressed you should discard it. 
Only captions that will arouse sufficient interest to 
compel the passer-by to stop and read should be 
considered. Never use lengthy copy. 

It will be noted that in all the displays shown 
here, the copy forms an integral part of the whole 
rather than being scattered ‘on small signs through 
the window. The average person when standing in 
front of a show window is not looking for something 
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to read. Therefore, his eves will not dart here and 
there searching for our message. It must be forced 
upon him before he is actually conscious of reading it. 

The window shopper does not have to hunt for 
the message contained in the display, “Here’s Our 
Recipe for Steam Heat . ” arouses curiosity that 
would only be weakened by a quantity of additional 
copy. The display shown at the bottom of this page 
is another excellent example of terse copy. “Colder 
Weather Coming,” in this display, becomes a chal- 
lenge to the passer-by who is not entirely satisfied with 
present heating conditions. Visualize, if you will, the 
effect that these two words must have on the man or 
woman who has, that very morning, keen forced to 
dress before the regular heating system was in opera- 
tion. 

A window is not the place to compare the respec- 
tive merits of heating systems. It must be devoted 
solely to the creation of the initial desire of possession 
in the “reader’s” mind. Terse copy helps to create 
this initial desire by leaving something to the imagina- 
tion of the individual. Ina sense, such copy possesses 
a teasing quality that goes a long way toward bringing 
the prospect into the showroom where the actual sale 
can be consummated. 





LINGERIE 


(Continued from page 45) 


In comparison with this dramatic handling of 
“gift” merchandise minus the customary trappings oi 
holly and poinsettias is the springtime eulogy of lin- 
gerie fashioned by Ray Larson, of the T. S. Martin 
Company, Sioux City, lowa. Stamped with the color 
tone of the season by means of careful selection, the 
display was a mass of soft green. The garments were 
green, the chair was green, the octagonal displayer 
was green and even the boudoir lamp was made to 
comport to the scheme. The background? It was 
the standard, time-tried wooden paneling familiar to 
all Martin shoppers. But in the center panel was a 
great cluster of roses with pale green silk leaves lit 
up by the radiance of lamps concealed within the 
bouquet. It is interesting to note that all of the fixtures 
were made in the Martin display workrooms and 
painted to conform to the color standard previously 
(letermined upon. 





Paul W. Hamlin, formerly display manager for Oransky’s, 
es Moines, and prior to that with a number of h‘gh-grade 
stores in Illinois and Iowa, has for the past six months been 
in charge of sales promotion for the J. W. Goldstein Stores 
with headquarters in Moberly, Mo. He was succeeded at 
Oransky’s by Mr. Hover, who had previously been an as- 
sistant in the display department of Younker Bros., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





J. J. Ralph, who has been display manager for the Tregel- 
'as-Mansfield Company, Sacramento, Calif., for the past two 
vears, has assumed a similar post with the Woman's Store, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 





Alfred A. Schuster, who recently went from the post of 
first assistant at Arnold Constable’s, New York City, to assume 
direction of displays for Mawson & De Many, Philadelphia, 
has resigned this position and returned to New York. 
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Special | 
Decoratives 


Modernistic Backgrounds and 





Display Settings 
Screens and Panels 


Fine Wood Backgrounds 
and Niches. 


Veneers—Painted Wood 
Glass and Fabric-Covered. 
Our Special Art Dept. 
executes all designs. 








See Us at Our Booth B-3 at the 
Eastern Division Display Convention 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 

June 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th 


WINDOW ART 
DISPLAY 


86 East 10th St. 
New York City 
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Colorful, modern Pines, 
especially designed for 
window displays, back- 
grounds and settings. 
Used by foremost win- 
dow designers during 
the entire year. 


North Ridge Pines ©*#log FREE 


A new item is our 5-foot 
PINE—to trim windows of full- 
sized merchandise — furnished 

lain or frosted. North Ridge 
Pines are furnished in sizes 


from 4 in. to 60 in. high. 


Send Today 


Catalog showing many 
window trims and com- 
lete line now ready. 


Copy FREE. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
4a Freeport, Illinois 





















A Square Deal 
Buy Fixtures at 
Lowest Prices 


Chain Stores are now the re- 
cipients of special discounts 
from manufacturers. We, as 
manufacturers, cannot see the 
justice of making the local 
merchant’s lot any harder by 
this procedure. We now offer 
our fixtures to any store at 
chain store prices. Catalogs and 
discounts will be gladly sent to 
all merchants writing for them. 


No. 320—Card Holder, 6 in. base, 
7x11 frame, 12, 15, 18 in. high. 
Gun Metal, Net, $12.00 Dozen. 


Cincinnati 
<i Show Case & Display 
Fixture Works 


236 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio — ; 
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The New Discovery 


A Technique for converting the Surfaces of Papier Mache Forms 
Such As Heads and Mannequins Into Metal 


By ADOLPH BAHSSIN 
Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, New York 





Application of the technique. Papier mache head 
after metallizing. 


HE constant cry for the new and exclusive 
keeps the display manufacturers on the 
jump; as the only way to remain in busi- 
ness, one has to have his eyes wide open 

and take advantage of opportunities. Many old 
concerns have gone down for not being up to date, 
while the new, freshly sprung-up concerns have made 
fortunes by being able to supply the needs for modern 
displays. 

We have had a hard struggle for the last few years. 
Experiment after experiment, design after design, com- 
bination after combination were failures which caused 
a tremendous loss to our establishment. But we still 
kept at it, and at last we have found it—a new process, 
an improved product which will undoubtedly cause a 
big furore and which is about to be put in the market 
for the general public. 

We have perfected a method by which we are con- 
verting composition figures into metallic, These fig- 
ures are not much heavier than the present composi- 
tion ones but have all the qualities of metal in all 


its finishes. It does not chip off, as the painted ones 
do, through its metallic strength. It does not require 
repainting and careful handling with tissue paper, as 
it can be polished as a metallic. And the most won- 
derful part of it all is that it does not cost more than 
a composition figure. 


This will bring about a big economy to the display 
departments. We are producing millinery heads, men’s 
heads, mannequins, and forms of various kinds in all 
the finishes that metal takes. Our biggest features are 
silver or nickel plated figures for women’s wear ; copper, 
brass, bronze, gold and silver for men’s wear. We are 
also able to take any make of mannequin that is used 
and have it metallized and plated. The layer is not 
thicker than that of a newspaper, but its strength is 
true to its metallic quality. 


We have perfected the article and we have samples 
on display. We are about to start our selling campaign 
throughout the U. S., and we will not spare money or 
effort in advertising and exhibiting this product, as we 
have great faith in it and enthusiastic comments and 
orders from those who have already seen it. 





DAILY CELEBRATING 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


ated card writers, sign painters and displaymen through- 

out the country will be interested to learn that Bert L. 
Daily, famous supply man of Dayton, Ohio, is celebrating the 
twentieth anniversary of this business during the month of 
May. 

This anniversary marks the close of Daily’s twentieth .suc- 
cessful year as a brush and supply dealer and brings to light 
a most remarkable story of progress. Starting years ago 
as a one-man organization, the institution, under Daily’s 
personal supervision has grown into the world’s largest supply 
house for show card writers, sign painters and displaymen. 
Practically every member of these professions is well ac- 
quainted with Daily’s famous line of “Perfect Stroke” brushes 
and supplies. That the “Perfect Stroke” line has proven 
exceptionally popular is evidenced in the rapid growth of 
Mr. Daily’s business. 


By way of celebrating his anniversary Bert has set aside 
the entire month of May, during which time a special offer 
on “Perfect Stroke” brushes and supplies is available. Every 
reader of DISPLAY WORLD is invited to write to Bert L. 
Daily, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, for full particulars regarding this 
offer, and to see the half-page announcement of the celebra- 
tion elsewhere in this issue. 





R. M. Angell, who three years ago assumed direction of 
the display department of the New York Power and Light 
Corporation, has just been placed in charge of two more 
studios located at Buffalo and Syracuse. He entered upon 
his new duties March 15. Success as director of the studio 
first located at Schenectady and later at Albany has made 
possible his advancement to his present position. 
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The following concerns are upholding 
New York City’s traditional leadership 
in supplying the country’s display needs. 





MacLEOD STUDIOS 


Display and Advertising Counsellors 
for Retailer and Manufacturer 


191-193 CANAL STREET 





MILEO’S MANNEQUINS 


See our Special Display Booth at the Eastern 
Division Display Men’s Convention, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, N. Y. C., June 9-10-11-12. 


MILEO—44 East 8th Street 


MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanical Displays for 
Show Window and Advertising 
Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 
LENCI MANNEQUINS 


Sole and Exclusive Agents 
for the U.S. A. 


KIRSH & REALE, INC. 
167 MADISON AVENUE 








J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


1412 BROADWAY 





THE DISPLAY CENTER 


A Complete Exhibit of Show Window 
Fixtures, Mannequins and Accessor’es 


1440 BROADWAY 


THE FRINK CORP. 


Show Window Lighting Equipment 
Lighting Engineers for Over 70 Years 


373 LEXINGTON AVE. 





MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


Distinctive Window Display Fabrics 
Write for Samples 


107 W. 48TH ST. 
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By AMOS PARRISH 





ashion Masters Home Furnishings 


Changes in Mode of Living Brought About by Rapid Rise of Apartment House Speeds 
Changes; Frequent Moving Inspires More Frequent Purchases. 





A living room suite displayed in ensemble style by J. T. Erskine, Davidson 
Bros. Co., Sioux City, Towa. 


e 


ASHION is just as important in home fur- 
nishings as in ready-to-wear, and requires 
just as close study of fashion facts and 
fashion trends. Home fashions used to change 

slowly. Now they change more rapidly. The desire 
for change and for new things is greater. People are 
interested in richer, more elegant home furnishings, in 
new and modern ways of furnishing their homes. 

The decline in home occupations has greatly 
changed the demand for many classes of goods. The 
declining size of homes and rooms raises new prob- 
lems in home furnishings. Increases in income and 
the acquirement of more leisure have changed the char- 
acter of the demand. 

The rapid rise in apartment house living in cities, 
the tendency to move more often, the character and 
extent of new residence construction are factors that 
influence the demand for home furnishings and tend 
to bring about fashion changes in furniture and home 
furnishings. New fashions originate in response to 
social or economic needs. 

Frequent movings tend to speed up the rate of 
fashion change. People now move more often. It 
is estimated that three and one-half million families, 
one-eighth of all the families in the United States, 
now move every year. 

More people are now buying new furnishings 
oftener. Their interests are wider. They change 
more easily and more quickly to new things to meet 
these wider interests. They are used and express the 
mood of the present. The old idea that furnishings 
must last forever is losing ground. 


The modern idea is that furniture and home fur- 
nishings are as temporary a part of our equipment as 
clothing, to be replaced almost as often. New equip- 
ment is demanded which fits into new ways of living. 

The requirement of comfort is important in pres- 
ent day furnishing of homes. We want our furniture 
not only formal and rich looking but also comfortable. 

Also, we want furniture suitable and adaptable for 
the use to which it is put. It is never put into the 
room just for decorative purposes. It has a real use. 

Furniture is now being scaled to fit into the smaller 
rooms and apartments that are in fashion. Many 
pieces still look important and imposing, but they are 
scaled right for the rooms in which they are to be 
used. 

Living room furniture is getting a greater volume 
in most stores than dining room and bedroom furni- 
ture. The reason for this is that in smaller apart- 
ments, the living room is either a combination living 
room and dining room or living room and bedroom. 
This has brought about a demand for all kinds of 
combination furniture suitable for combination rooms. 

The trend toward luxury and formality has affected 
rug fashions. It has created an increased demand 
for rugs with Oriental patterns because these rugs 
are traditionally a luxurious type. 

The interest in Oriental rugs has created a demand 
for domestic rugs that copy most closely the pattern 
and finish of real Oriental rugs. Oriental rugs are 
popular because they fit in with most period furniture. 


Another important effect of this trend is felt in the. 


demand for carpeting for the entire room. 
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The trend for greater luxury has brought about 
a new interest in English type rugs, French type rugs 
and other definite types that are usable with English 
or French or other period furniture. 

The trend for greater individuality has aroused 
more interest in rugs of more diversified character 
including English and French rugs, the Numdah rugs 
from India, the early American hooked rugs and 
others, 

The trend for ensembling home furnishings has 
created a new interest in scatter rugs that tie up a 
eroup of furniture. These small rugs give a color 
accent and add an effective detail to the group. 

People want rugs that will harmonize with other 
furnishings, not fight with them. There is a greater 
demand for rugs appropriate for rooms in which they 
are used. They must be formal or informal. They 
must fit the period furniture with which they are used. 

China, like all other house furnishings, is in- 
fluenced by the vogue for period copies. Many of the 
present volume sellers are exact copies of old china. 

There is a growing difference between formal and 
informal styles. Breakfast sets and luncheon sets 
differ definitely from dinner ware. It is no longer 
possible to make one set of china do for everything. 

The complete set table is the real center of interest 
in the dining room. The complete service should har- 
monize with the room as a whole. The great variety 
of model set tables has done much to.stimulate this 
ensemble buying on the part of the customer. 

China is more decorative nowadays because of its 
new shapes and colors. It is now possible to make 
the complete dining table a more beautiful unit. 

China, glass and silver are already styled together 
by the manufacturers. It is now possible to buy 
china and linen in the same pattern. China and glass 
often match. Silver and glass often have the same 
pattern. 





FURNITURE EXPERT JOINS PARRISH STAFF 

Eagle Freshwater, for the past two years manager of the 
merchandising division of Showers Brothers Company, furni- 
ture manufacturers, Bloomington, Ind., has joined Amos Par- 
trish & Co., New York, counselors in merchandising, man- 
agement and sales promotion to retail stores, as executive in 
the furniture and home furnishings merchandising division. 

Prior to his connection with Showers Brothers, Fresh- 
water was editor of the Furniture Record, Grand Rapids, 
and director of five sessions of the National Retail Furniture 
Institute. He was formerly advertising manager of the 
Cappel Furniture Company, Dayton, largest furniture store 
in southeastern Ohio. 

During the past six years Mr. Freshwater has been in 
close touch with furniture stores and home furnishings di- 
Visions. of department stores throughout the country, working 
with them on their merchandising, management and promo- 
tional problems. Last year he talked to more than 100 meet- 
ings of furniture dealers in 26 states on new trends in furni- 
ture merchandising. Last September he directed the first 
Showers Institute on Advertising at Bloomington. He is a 
frequent contributor to various business magazines. 





Irving A. Mendelsohn, sales manager for the Maharam 
Textile Company, Inc., has left New York quarters for a 
trip through New England, with the purpose of establishing 
an office for the territory. This move is occasioned by the 
necessity for more intimate contact with the trade developed 
in the region which is increasng with such speed that local 
Supervision is essential. 
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Modern Promotion | 
Methods 


MERCHANDISE EXHIBITIONS 
FASHION AND TRADE SHOWS 
COMMERCIAL EXPOSITIONS 


FLAMINGO 


Art & Advertising Ce 
GRA 
BUILDING New York 
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to MANUFACTURERS of 
DISPLAY FIXTURES for 


NECKWEAR 
SHIRTS 
COLLARS 


I f you were offered an opportunity to 
reach 20,078 prospective users of your 
fixtures—would you be interested? 


Exactly the above number of retailers 
plus 412 necktie manufacturers, also 
very much interested in the newest dis- 
play fixtures, read NECKWEAR each 
month. 


These merchants and manufacturers, al- 
ways looking for novel necktie, collar 
and shirt fixtures, can be reached at a 
surprisingly low cost through NECK- 
WEAR. Further information together 
with a sample copy will be sent to fix- 
ture manufacturers requesting same. 


Write to 


NECKWEAR 


114 East 32nd Street 
New York City 
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“Pine’s” Role in Outdoor Scenes Proved 


Fabricated Evergreens Reveal Ready Adaptiveness to Variety of 
Decorator’s Needs in Contest Recently Concluded 


By J. H. NORTRIDGE 


President North Ridge Brush Co., Freeport, Ill. 





“Home for the Holidays’—a scheme that transformed a depot window into a powerful sales medium. 
The window brought Ray Ullom, St. Paul, second prize in the North Ridge Contest. 


EW ideas in trimming are found in the prize- 

winning windows of the recent North Ridge 

Pines Window Display Contest. These win- 

dows are radical departures from usual 

window trimming; they bring an entirely new slant on 
the forceful displaying and selling of merchandise. 

The dominant idea in these displays is the re-cre- 
ating of outdoor scenes—natural settings—through the 
use of North Ridge Pines. These windows are not 
entirely decorative—they forcefully portray merchan- 
dise in their normal use. Attention and interest are 
assured to their highest degree—a good share of pros- 
pects will be turned into actual customers. 

Window trimmers and displaymen will welcome 
North Ridge Pines as a new medium for trimming 
forceful windows—to step up interest and attention 
value in merchandise displays. 

Following are reproductions of the prize-winning 
North Ridge Pines Contest windows, with the names 
and addresses of the winners: 

First prize—Edward Cooey, Cooey-Bentz Com- 
pany, Benwood, W. Va. 

Second prize—Ray D. Ullom, ticket agent for the 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

Third prize—J. Murray Shollar, Penn Central Light 
& Power Company, Altoona, Pa. 

Of the window that brought him first prize, Ed- 
ward Cooey says: 

“Our window was very interesting from the start 


to the finish, and I might say that it was not built with 
any intention of trying to win a prize, but was complete 
in the window before we knew of any contest, and we 
did not take a picture of it until after Christmas, so 
you see why I was surprised to win first prize. 

“This display was built in four sections, and was 
fifteen feet wide, ten feet deep, and nine feet high at 
the top of the background, and was built entirely of sign 
painter’s muslin and painted in natural colors, and after 
it was assembled in the window was sprayed with lac- 
quer and sprinkled with artificial snow. The small 
houses were all electrically lighted and made a very fine 
appearance when lit. The train and accessories were 
Lionel and the large bridge was from a display set from 
Lionel. The Santa in the aeroplane was painted on 
cardboard and hung over the display about three feet 
from the background. 

“It required about three days’ work to complete the 
display, and cost the firm about $15.00 for material, not 
including the trees and other articles used on the dis- 
play.” 

The second prize was awarded to Ray Ullom largely 
because his window was an unusual idea. The display 
contained a real business-building idea. It suggested 
to the traveler the pleasure of a Christmas trip back 
to the “old home.” It told of the excursion rate and 
showed a home with Christmas wreaths here and there 
for atmosphere. It suggested an easy and cheap way 
of going home and enjoying the holiday season. It was 
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unusual and produced unusual results. It was taking 
a bare railroad office window and making an interest- 
ing and effective display. 

It proves that railroad offices can be made attractive, 
and, with the help of artificial evergreens, displays can 
be made that will appeal to the traveler and bring busi- 
ness to the railroad company. 

Railroad companies and railroad offices everywhere 
would do well to give this picture serious consideration, 
and we wish to call your attention to the fact that when 
they wish to create an outdoor scene and interest the 
traveling public in visiting a mountainous territory 
reached by their railroad, whether it be the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona, Yellowstone Park, Glacier National 
Park or the beautiful scenery of the New England 
States, these scenes can be reproduced in their windows 
with the help of “pine trees” and a little ingenuity on 
the part of the decorator. 





Puritan Home to Rise in Salem 


Pequot Mills Builds It as Background for Massachusetts 
Tercentenary 


URNITURE of the seventeenth century in an 
American home of that period will be the setting 
for the display of Pequot products and the place of 
welcome for visitors and tourists who inspect Pequot 
Mills, Salem, Mass., during the course of the ob- 
servance of the tercentenary of the establishment of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

The house, which is now in the process of construc- 
tion at the mill grounds, will be opened early in the 
summer and will be used as a place to receive guests 
throughout the year. It is to be of a two and one-half 
story construction of the lean-to type, with a quaint 
old dooryard garden at the entrance and is being built 
so as to convey to visitors such impressions as they 
would receive were they able to step back some 300 
years and call upon one of those pioneers who left 
their homes in the old world to help build the new. 

Distinguishing features of the house will include 
the two gables in front, also by a marked overhang 
of the second story in front; also drops and brackets 
of the period at the gable ends on the third story. 
The whole will be dominated by a large chimney of 
the cluster type. Methods of securing will show pegs 
and there will be some morticing. 

Small diamond leaded glass will make intriguing 
effects. There will be a heavy plank door set with 
hand-made nails in a regular pattern. An old time 
wood shed -is to be developed in the lowest portion of 
the lean-to. 

The walls will be covered with chestnut clapboards 
of ancient type. It is proposed to use materials 
throughout which will conform to such as those used 
in buildings of the seventeenth century. 

The entrance hall and staircase will be of a very 
simple, early design with ribbon molded wood sheath- 
ing and quaint but sturdy balustars and newel post. 
The large living room will be similarly sheathed in 
wood. It will be heavily beamed. Slight ornamenta- 
tion will be used around a very large fireplace with 
its Dutch oven. 
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Display Papers 
of Merit 


See our new Wood papers in 
rolls 34 feet long and 22 inches 
wide at the Convention—or 
send for Samples. 








If it’s new in decorative papers 
we have it. 


THE MURDISON CO,, Inc. 


48 W. 48th St. New York City 


THE MURDISON CO., 48 W. 48th St., New York. 
Gentlemen:—Kindly send me samples as indicated below. 
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GLOVE HANDS 
Made By 
Ever Ready Wood Working Co. 
Mfrs. of Display Fixtures and Glove Hands. 


808 East 5th St., New York City 
Write for prices. Jobbers Reply. 











If You Are Not Nowa 
| REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is FOR YOU! 


You're reading this issue and no doubt have found 
it offers a complete review of modern, up-to-date 
| window and store display methods and experi- 
| ences. You can’t get the full benefit from The 
| DISPLAY WORLD unless you get it regularly, 
| and the cost is only $3.00 per year. Use this order 
blank TODAY. 


| 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription te 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 


ah tee aaa Wii as haa colebaatasneset Ys + | Eee ea ceas | 
Add 10c to checks for exchange; 50c addi- — 
IMPORTANT tional for Ganaiban oa feadion orders. 
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Who Ghey Are 





BERNICE M. SNIDER, 
Display Manager, Green & Bentley Drug Co., 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


F success in an unusual degree is the measure 
of interest in a personality, a little decorator 
out in Iowa is the: most outstanding figure 
in the display field at the present moment. 

For it was her good fortune as well as ability that 
brought her late last year the greatest reward for a 
display creation which has yet been handed down to 
any member of the profession. 

The display contest fostered by the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Company set the stage for her achievement. It 
provided the ‘big chance that she as well as hundreds of 
other fellow-craftsmen craved—an incentive outshining 
all other previous rewards in a manner that practically 
eclipsed them. It offered the sensational and epochal 
reward of a trip abroad in the “Graf Zeppelin” upon 
its next inter-continental flight. 

Bernice Snider won the trip by the logic which she 
employed in selection of her display’s theme. She 
chose an ordinary subject and interpreted it in a not 
unusual manner. She chose to present a child in the 
act of brushing her teeth. It wasn’t a scheme to satisfy 
the esthetic, but she gave it a setting that was powerful 
in realism and arresting in fidelity. She posed a pretty 
lithographed cutout of the “kiddie” before a background 
that perfectly imitated the appearance of a modern bath. 
This was achieved by borrowing a lavatory from a 
neighboring plumbing firm, covering the wall with a 
soft fabric, and hanging appropriate mirrors, towel 
racks and soap dishes. Units of brushes spread out in 
fan form from the tops of counter displayers on the 
floor gave the proper merchandise tie-up with the scene. 

Another window contained a radio console with 
which a poster suggesting a broadcast message linked 
up with Pro-phy-lac-tic advertising. 

It turned the trick. It won a prize greater in public 
estimation and probably equal in monetary value to the 
most pretentious award allotted in previous American 
window contests. 

The display was installed in the windows of the 
Green & Bentley Drug Company, -Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
with which Miss Snider has been associated for several 
years. It brought her widespread publicity and gener- 
ous praise. But with all of this adulation she was not 
swerved from her usual practicality, and, having an 
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No. 62—BERNICE M. SNIDER 


opportunity to choose between the trip and acceptance 
of an equivalent cash award, promptly chose the latter. 

This was not her first success in contests; in fact, 
she has captured a bevy of prizes in similar adventures, 
but, as few of the drug window competitions have been 
signalized by awards of equally imposing liberality, she 
had not previously held the limelight to such a large 
degree. 

“T started trimming windows for the artistic appeal 
that it had for me, but soon became very much inter- 
ested in the advertising connected with it,” she says, in 
commenting upon her experiences. “I always try to 
be original in my displays, but at the same time always 
connect with national advertising, as I know that has 
the greatest pulling power. 

“T have used in past years a great deal of Dennison 
crepe paper, but recently have been using colored oil- 
cloth and materials for my backgrounds. 

“T have been fortunate in the past and have won 
several nice prizes from the following companies: 
Amity Leather Co., Norwich Pharmacal Co. (Un- 
guentine window), E. R. Squibb & Sons, Alabastine 
Co., Vivaudou Co., two prizes from Hearst’s Inter- 
national Magazine Co.. But the prize I won from ,the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. certainly gave the ‘thrill’ of 
my life.” 





CURRENT BOOKS 


REDERIC KIESLER’S “Contemporary Art Applied to the 

Store and Its Display” (Brentano’s, New York, $7.50), is 
an interesting digest of the modern art movement, its origin 
and development, and application of the new art to archi- 
tecture. The author takes the reader through an introduction 
to the forms of expression and the experiments of the early 
modernists to the dawn of the “modern era.” He surprises 
the reader with the declaration that mass acceptance of the 
new art is more profound in America than in any other coun- 
try and credits this to the activity of the department store 
in fostering public interest. This sponsorship and the reac- 
tions upon commercial form and design which have followed, 
he declares, make “modernism” a peculiarly favored protege 
of business and especially of retailing. Realizing that the 
channel into which American espousal of modernity has forced 
it must materially influence its form, he predicts an American 
art founded upon commercial subjects rather than the con- 
ventional vehicles of expression. 

It is the signal role thus far committed to the store win- 
dow and interior in spreading appreciation of the new art 
that causes Kiesler to ascribe them first rank in applicaticn 
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of its principles. “Our age is forgetting how to hear and 
how to listen,” he says. “We live mainly by the eye. The 
eye observes, calculates, advises. It is quicker than the ear, 
more precise and impartial. The evolut’on of the show 
window is due to one fact—speed. Selling through the glass 
is becoming more and more important.” 

While written from the artist’s viewpoint and approach'ng 
the subject of display and store arrangement largely from an 
esthetic angle, the work shakes off the “arty” when considera- 
tion of store fronts is begun and becomes a coldly practical 
digest of methods best fitted for attracting custom—for con- 
verting window shoppers into purchasers. 

Chapters are terse, but illustrations are copious. Typo- 
graphy is uniformly modern and make-up is equally so. 


FIRST FIVE YEARS OF ADVERTISING AWARDS 

“First Five Years of Harvard Advertising Awards,” (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, $2.50), is a review of 
the findings of the committees administering the awards for 
outstanding advertising achievements made possible by the 
generosity of Edward Bok. A 

Its practical value to the student .6f advertising lies in 
the illustrations of the advertising material which has cap- 
tured the prizes. Coupled with the explanation of the cir- 
cumstances attending the campaigns in which these specimens 
were employed and the effects which they achieved, they serve 
as useful models for the ambitious: 





ATWATER KENT PUSHING WINDOW LITERATURE 

The sales promotion department of the Atwater Kent Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, is circulating the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company booklet, “Some Lessons in Window Trimming.” 
Coupons attached to monthly releases of details for season- 
able window designs offer the brochure to qualified dealers. 


Summer No i for Let Down 


Retailers Who Cut Overhead by Clinging to Unkempt 
Trims Make a Mistake 


By LOUIS SCHULMAN 
Louis Schulman Co., New York 


ANY retailers, during the summer months, we notice with 

great regret, absolutely neglect their windows at a time 
when attractive dressings would mean the most to them. It 
seems as if, with the coming of the hot weather, the retailers 
themselves slow up and actually do not care to redecorate 
their windows. The reason for this is very apparent because 
during these hot months business is usually rather slow, so 
why put on additional expense. But with the slogan, “Let 
our expense for display be proportionate to our rent,” there 
should be a decided change in the attitude of the retailer. 

Most windows when we pass them in the summer time 
present a slovenly and unsightly appearance for the reason 
that the last change of background took place possibly three 
or four months ago. Had the windows been dressed new 
for the usual week-end business wh’ch can be secured by the 
live retailer through proper use of his windows, the increased 
volume would have more than paid for the slight expense 
and put the store in the forefront of those in the neighborhood. 

Change means new life; new life means new business. The 
retailer who neglects his windows is neglecting his business, 
and is throwing away the main part of the rental value. He 
might just as well be in a neighborhood where he could secure 
a store for half the price, if he lets the advertising value of 
his windows be lost through lack of proper decorating. 

There is another and one of the most important reasons 
for changing window dressing. This reason is the fact that 
if the retailer leaves the merchandise he uses for window 
dressing out in the windows for too long a time, the goods 
are irreparably damaged. If the window is changed more 
often, he is not losing the value of his merchandise, can sell 
‘t, and by doing so, avoid the loss on merchandise otherwise 
experienced. 

If we but could impress this idea on the retailer he would 
be way ahead at the end of the year. 
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Women’s 
LoNeHi 
Fairy Form 


Men's NeHi 
Fairy Form 


Fore! 
Make Every Golfer 
Stop and Look 


N°? golfer, whether beginner or 
“pro,”’ can pass a display like this. 


Why not capitalize on the growing 
interest in golf by displaying your 
sports hosiery on these specially de- 
? , : sig fairy F a? is ; 
For displaying all types signed I airy Forms? ; Poised on their 

. . . toes, they express action and balance. 
of hosiery, including They create a desire to buy that cannot 
sports hose. Height ’ eli 7 ’ ; 


15%". Price $5.50 a be resisted. 





Women’s LoNeHi. 


pair. Fairy Forms are made in nine models 
for displaying men’s, women’s and 
children’s hosiery. Each form is 


weighted in the toe to stand amywhere 
without support. Made of Fairylite, 
smooth as porcelain, they are easily 
cleaned and will last for years. 


If your jobber cannot supply you, 
order from 


SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
Auburn, New York 
Licensed Manufacturing Branches 
Excet-Fatry Form Co., 
East Saugus, Mass. 
Unitep Last Co., Ltp., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 





Men’s NeHi. Specially 
designed fo men’s 
golf hosiery. Height 
14”. Price $6 a pair. 
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Winning Attention for Small Wares 


How the Faber Pencil Company Is Enabling Dealers to Increase Sales 
Through Attention-Winning Window Cards 


Left, a huge poster two feet wide and three fect high—large enough for a window 
background ; right, an easel back card eleven by eighteen inches. 


HE handicap that dogs small wares is the 
difficulty in arresting attention. If the busy 
shopper can be made to notice them they 
are important enough to inspire productive 

sales. Few are the manufacturers of items in these 
lines who have not made some effort to invoke the aid 
of display accessories to accomplish this result. Many 
of them have made the attempt, it is true—but few 
have been successful. Particularly is this true of 
pencils and pens and to a very large extent to the 
former because of their low price and comparative 
humility in association with other stationery wares. 
But pencils are one of the chief products of the Eber- 
hard Faber Pencil Company, and their promotion is 
a very serious matter with these manufacturers. They 
have long since learned the futility of half-hearted 
measures. Long ago they made up their minds to 
push their goods with every bit of advertising skill 
that they possessed. They experimented, they tried 
this plan and that, and finally settled upon attractive 
lithography as the most effective means of support. 
They have pushed the school season hard, but 
schools open only once a year. Despite the huge 
inroads the occasion makes into pencil stocks it is not 
big enough to keep the machinery operating con- 
stantly. The bulk of the business lies in the stationery 
trade. From this source and from the purchasing 
agents of large organizations must come the substance 
of the company’s volume. Getting it is the issue. 


Long experiment has demonstrated the power of the 
display card to which merchandise can be looped. 
These bright spots of colors spread upon the mer- 
chant’s counter instantly arrest the eye of the casual 
shopper and impress his need. They reach out to the 
prospect for volume sales, who comes into the store 
for a cigar or drink. They tell their story in rapid 
and incisive fashion. They clinch their argument 
with an offer of service in the selection of the right 
type of pencil. 

Last fall the Faber advertising department intro- 
duced a group of new counter and window displays 
of this type in addition to the long list of display 
helps already supplied dealers. 

Modernistic display cards for Mongol pencils were 
executed in vigorous colors involving reds, yellows 
and black. Produced in pleasant contrasts, balance, 
and arrangement they delivered their message force- 
fully and tersely. 

The largest of these was a huge affair really con- 
stituting a set piece, two feet wide and three feet 
high. It was large enough to back up several units 
of pencils when shown on stands or pedestals. Its 
chief decorative effect was a circle at the lower right 
of a group of color planes imposed upon each other. 
The top of the circle was bordered with arcs of the 
same color. From the upper sector of its perimeter 
a group of pencils projected spanning the black sur- 
face of the adjoining plane. 
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Other cards suitable for a smaller window or a 
unit trim in a large window had dimensions of eleven 
by eighteen inches equipped with an easel back. An- 
other interesting card of recent production contains a 
cutout in which vials of colored liquid are mounted. 
The liquids are composed of bits of lead from 
Aquarello color pencils, specimens of which are 
mounted at the base of the card. 

A lamp equipped with flasher accompanies the 
display and is so handled that each flash lights up 
the vials of liquid. This display is loaned to dealers 
and is shipped in a sturdy packing case, making it 
easy to forward along its route. 

Another powerful traveling display has a large 
window book with pages operated by an electric 
motor. In this device there are two motors, one for 
alternating current and the other for direct. 


Oehler Completes I. A.D.M. Plans 
(Continued from page 28) 
DEPARTMENTAL NO. 4—UTILITIES AND HOME 
FURNISHINGS 

Conducted by Ray M. Martin, Consolidated Gas Co., New 
York, and E. Russell Smith, Ensenberger’s, Bloomington, III. 

Function of Departmental—Modern methods as used in 
the proper display of furniture, draperies and home appli- 
ances; explanation of modern methods and reason for 
changes; type and size of windows most desirable for best 
display; display ideas that have brought results; the “En- 
semble” in the furniture windows. 

DEPARTMENTAL NO. 5—“DRAPING PIECE GOODS” 

Conducted by Herman Frankenthal, B. Altmann & Co., 
New York, assisted by Carl Benedict, Younker Bros., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Paul Thomas, Cheney Bros., New York. 

Function of Departmental——‘“How to drape piece goods,’ 
the theory and practice of draping, the treatment of different 
types of fabrics; “Special Feature,” drapes by Herman Frank- 
enthal, display manager, Altman’s, New York, the dean of 
displaymen and the foremost authority of America on the 
draping of costume fabrics; will piece goods continue to be 
a factor in the modern department stores, or will they event- 
ually be supplanted by ready-made costumes entirely? 
DEPARTMENTAL NO. 6—‘SHOW CARD WRITING” 

Conducted by W. P. York, W. P. York, Inc., Peoria, IIl., 
assisted by W. Frank Dodson, Wichita, Kan., and B. A. 
Rainwater, St. Louis. 

Function of Departmental—To treat the subject with the 
importance due it as a major factor in show window mer- 
chandising; the show card department in the big store; ideas 
for the man who writes his own show cards; effective styles 
of lettering; ideas for the amateur card writer; modern pen 
lettering; information by experts on practices, materials, 
methods; examples of different styles from good stores on 
exhibit in room with analytical comment on each by expert. 
Other details by chairman and assistants. 

Proposed program for general noon-luncheon sessions : 

First Day Luncheon Meeting.—Subject, “Fashions” ; chair- 
man, J. H. Everetts. Introductory talk by the chairman, 
briefly touching upon the importance of style and fashion 
information and knowledge by the display manager—the 
present status of the “Stylist” in the modern department 
stores; wherein they have been helpful and why; wherein 
they have not been helpful and why. Subject, “Fashions 
and Merchandising from the Merchandise Manager’s Stand- 
point.” 

Delegates to I. A. D. M. convention at Chicago, June 16-19, 
should take advantage of special convention railroad rates. 
Be sure to ask for convention certificate when purchasing 
ticket to Chicago. These certificates will be validated during 
the convention and entitle the delegate to 50 per cent reduc- 
tion on return ticket. This plan will be in effect providing 
150 tickets are validated. Ask for convention certificate. 
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_—| BEAUTIFY YOUR |___ 
‘WINDOWS 


With Maharam Fabrics 


These attractive drapes, made in our 
own mills, are unusually beautiful and 
distinctively original in design. Send 
for samples to “The House of Service.” 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 








NEW YORK 107 West 48th St. 
CHICAGO 6 East Lake St. 
BOSTON 420 Boylston St. 


LOS ANGELES 656 South Los Angeles St. 











The International MOTOR SAW 


makes it a simple matter to build 
easily and quickly your own display 
fixtures, easels, supports, shelves, 
figures and backgrounds, for tem- 
porary or permanent use, from fibre, 
wallboard or lumber. Make what 
you want when you want it, as you 
want it. This saw will cut rapidly 
through two-inch pine lumber or 5 to 
7 thicknesses of wallboard. The very 
machine you’ve been looking for. 
Write for particulars 


The International Stamping Company 
Dept. B 
400 N. Leavitt St., Chicago, Ill 














for MODERN EFFECTS an AIR BRUSH 


Write for: 


) FREE 
Bulletins 


Showing New Improvements and 
Best Model for Your Work. 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 


2173 N. CALIFORNIA AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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_ DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
152 Stimson Ave. Est. 1899 DETROIT, MICH. 
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Six windows in French style set in a facade of black, gold and yellow terra cotta distinguish the new store. 


RT of the ‘ moderne” 
school has been employed 
by the designing depart- 
ment of the Grand 

Rapids Store Equipment Company 
in every part of the new Charles 
F. Berg store, Portland, Ore. The 
new art is most conspicuous in 
the black and gold front of the 
store, but it has been carried out 
to the smallest detail of rug patterns and lighting fixtures. 

The three-story facade facing Broadway is a decided de- 
parture from the usual treatment of store fronts. The main 
structural members are encased in black and gold terra cotta, 
while the spandrels, or panels covering the spaces between 
floors, are in deep cream terra cotta, carrying rather extreme 
modernistic decorations. Marble also has been used to gain 
an unusual effect in the facade. 

The main entrance to the store is through an unusually 
large lobby containing two major and four minor show win- 
dows. These show windows and the others have been finished 
in the latest French manner, with an extremely simple treat- 
ment of the show backs in geometric forms. This lobby has 
been treated as an ante-chamber to the store and has been 
kept spacious for 
an extremely effective 
display of merchan- 
dise. 

The main room of 
the first floor is a 
symphony in browns. 
The fixtures are of 
walnut, the floor of 
rubber tile in a russet 
brown marble effect 
and lighting fixtures 
are of bronze and 
frosted glass. To the 
rear of the first floor 
is the Chumley shop, 
finished in brown 
enamel of a sunburn 
shade, with moldings 
of a deeper brown. 
Here the floor is cov- 
ered with a modern- 
istic carpet in beige 
and russet. As in the 


The first floor interior—walnut fixtures, russet brown flooring and 
bronze lighting fixtures. 


Bere’s-A West Coast Sun's tar: t's 
Exemplification of 
Modernism 


glass. Draperies are cream-colored 
heavy woven linen. 


HE entire second floor is fin- 

ished in enamel of soft jade 
green with an overtone of olive. 
Draperies, furniture and carpets all 
have been carried out in the mod- 
ernistic style, with fabrics carefully chosen to harmonize. 
The carpet has a large diagonal pattern with color grading 
from light violet to full mauve. Lighting fixtures are of satin 
silver and frosted glass, and the draperies of s‘l-and-wool 
fabric in green with a silver thread. 

The third floor is divided into three rooms. At the front 
is the fashion shop with fixtures of light pistachio green and 
silvered moldings. The carpet is in gray-green. Lighting 
fixtures are of satin silver and frosted glass as on the second 
floor. 

The center room of the third floor, opening off the eleva- 
tors, is the Chumley dress shop. Fixtures are of light tan 
with chocolate-brown moldings. The carpet is self-toned in 
sienna brown. Lighting fixtures are of bronze and frosted 
glass to agree with 
the brown scheme. 


THe coat shop, at 

the rear of the 
third floor, is done in 
light orchid with sil- 
vered moldings. The 
carpet is in beige, 
gray and orchid and 
the lighting fixtures 
are of satin silver and 
frosted glass. 

The store contains 
17 fitting rooms, all 
done in deep ivory. 
The _ elevators, an 
electric installation by 
the Otis Elevator 
Company, have been 
finished in stippled 
silver and black. 

A daring use of 
color has been made 
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throughout the store, in keeping with the modern spirit and 
in accordance with recent practice, which has proved success- 
ful in the east. 


Somewhat in the manner of King Solomon’s temple, de- 
scribed in the first book of Kings, Portland has in the new 
Charles F. Berg store a gold-plated building. Real gold of 
18-karat fineness is used on the striking black and gold terra 
cotta in which the facade is finished. 

The Berg building is the first in Portland—in fact, in the 
Pacific northwest—using this material, according to Perry 
G. Lingren, manager of Gladding, McBean & Co., which sup- 
plied the terra cotta work. Besides the Berg building, Mr. 
Lingren said, only two others in the United States are so 
finished. One is the American Radiator skyscraper in New 
York and the other the twelve-story Richfield Oil Company 
building in Los Angeles. 


OME years ago George A. Mansfield admired the beauties 

of the submarine gardens of the Catalina Islands, as seen 
through the glass bottom of a boat. Being an inter?or deco- 
rator, he longed to use just the colors of the warm Pacific’s 
fauna and flora for a decorative scheme. He obtained his 
opportunity when the Grand Rapids Store Equipment Com- 
pany undertook the job of designing and equipping the new 
store of Charles F. Berg, Inc. 

The room selected for the submarine garden treatment is 
the women’s lounge on the second floor. It is a small room, 
but adequately furnished and intended as a restful retreat. 

Carrying out the sea garden idea, the walls are a pale sea 
green at the top, blending through deeper green to mauve 
blue at the base, and the under-water suggestion is repeated 
and accentuated by a plain blue-green carpet. 

A low divan a chair of modern design in plain mauve 
velvet, and a vanity table all suggest the colors of corals 
and other undersea growths. This furniture is finished in 
coral and silver lacquer. 

A striking effect has been obtained in the treatment of a 
window. It is covered with a translucent hand-colored paper 
depicting a submarine scene with tropical fish and branching 
growths that give a hint of the derivation of the color scheme. 
The illusion is that of being in an aquarium. 

Mr. Berg’s retrospect carried him back to San Francisco, 
where he was born in a part of the city known as Hays 
Valley. There, when Charles was 10 years old and the eldest 
of five children, his father died, and his mother, with the 
proceeds of a fraternal insurance policy, started a little store. 
Charles helped in the store. 


Mr. Berg’s first business experience away from home was 
in the “fancy goods store” of Newman & Levinson on Kearney 
Street. The store sold no wearing apparel, but much ma- 
terial for embroidery and chenille work. 

After five years in the “fancy goods house” Mr. Berg, at 
the age of 19, went to work for the Moss Glove Company in 
one of the first specialty glove stores in the United States. He 
was with this concern for 12 years. 

After 12 years with this company Mr. Berg was sent to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul to take charge of its stores there, 
and after five years returned to San Francisco. 

The San Francisco fire—Mr. Berg shows his loyalty to 
San Francisco by calling it the fire—opened the way for many 
new businesses. One of these was the association of Arthur 
Lennon, Joseph D. Loughry and Charles F. Berg to operate 
three specialty shops—Lennon in Seattle, Loughry in San 
Francisco and Berg in Portland. For an entry into Portland, 
the partners bought Allesina’s umbrella shop at Sixth and 
Morrison Streets. The store was known as Lennon’s, and 
continued so for many years. 

The next step was in 1921 when Charles F. Berg bought 
out his partners and gave his own name to the business. The 
next year Mr. Berg’s son, Forrest, came from San Francisco 
to join the enterprise and women’s ready-to-wear clothing 
was added to the specialties carried. Forrest Berg started 
this department and is still in charge of it. 
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_ The Walden Book Shop, Chicago. 
Architects— Holabird & Root. 
Custom-Built by Kawneer. 


HERE CROWDS GATHER— casual shoppers 
stop to buy — because a store front, dis- 
_tinctive and refreshingly different, tells a 
convincing story of pleasing service and 
: merchandise to be found inside ... Success 
for the merchant who has made his store 
an attractive place to trade!.. . This way 
to increased business is ‘Open to any mer- 
_ chant, whether he operates a book shop— 
specialty shop — motor sales agency or 
department store ... . A request will bring 


full information. > eos : : 


_ Kewneer 


: “STORE FRONTS 





Manufacturers of The Kawneer Co., 2508 Front St., Niles, Mich. 
BRONZE Send FREE Book, ‘’Modern Store Fronts for 
STORE FRONTS, Better Display.”’ 
WINDOWS, DOORS 
Name 
Address 





Subsidiary 
— Calif. sion os 
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Title Registered U. S. Patent Office: 
FOR MERCHANTS—DISPLAYMEN—ADVERTISING MEN—NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


H. C. MENEFEE, President 


C. R. ROGERS, Editor 
OUR PLATFORM 


N. SILVERBLATT, Secretary 


1. The Development of the Art of Mercantile Display. 
2. More Intimate Cooperation of Manufacturer and Merchant. 
3. The Encouragement and Advancement of the Independent Display Service Idea. 
4. An Ideal, Practical and Helpful Personal Service to the Display Profession and 


Its Industry. 


5. Appreciation of Display by Merchants as the Most Powerful Factor in the 


Business of Selling. 


6. To Maintain the Independence of Its Editorial Columns so That It May Always 
Discuss, Without Fear, Bias or Jealousy, Every Activity in the 
Display Field and Serve Best All Interests. 


Manuscripts, photographs and all editorial material intended for publication should reach the publishers on or before the first of the 
month of date of issue. All photographs reproduced become the property of the publishers. 


Convention The spring of 1930 will be memorable 
Period for the crop of displaymen’s conventions 
Arrives. that it brought forth. Already the win- 

dowmen of the south have gathered at 
Shreveport,:La., for the first annual assembly of the 
Southern Display Men’s Association. 

And with the advent of June will come two more 
gatherings calling the display craft of the east and of 
the middle west and southwest into annual conclaves. 

First comes the convention of the Eastern Division 
Displaymen at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York, 
June 9 to 12, and a week later the thirty-third annual 
gathering of the International Association of Display 
Men will come to order at the Hotel Sherman in 
Chicago. 

Such a multiplicity of meetings has no precedent 
in the past. There have been state gatherings and 
modest shows in connection with them but never have 
regional meetings on such a pretentious scale been 
attempted. Southerners, Easterners and parent body 
alike have promoted their meetings and expositions 
with equal skill and courage. 

The situation is fraught with great possibilities 
and great danger. Success for all of the ventures in- 
sures creation of a new background for American dis- 
play, the establishment of regional bodies with follow- 
ings great enough to materially affect the destinies of 
the profession. 

Great as has been the accomplishments of the I. A. 
D. M. as an organizing and educational force, its hold 
upon the rank and file of windowmen has often been 
questioned. Despite the existence of several score of 
local clubs, owing nominal allegiance, the national body 
has not fully benefited from their numerical strength. 

It cannot be said that regional bodies will be any 
more efficient and it is certain that unless they demon- 
strate in their initial gatherings a power of attraction 
that will make their attendance equivalent to that of 


the Chicago meet they will not contribute to the well 
being of organized display in the future. 

But if the odds that face them can be mastered and 
a fair measure of success attained, it is possible that 
these regional groups may be strong enough to exercise 
considerable influence over the displaymen of their dis- 
tricts and thus become a controlling force in directing 
future policies of the national body. Perhaps the I. A. 
D. M. at Chicago may evolve a new program under able 
leadership that can bind together all sectional interests. 





How Often The old problem of the frequency of 
to Change change for displays came up again when 
Displays? the Wisconsin Clothiers’ Convention was 

held at Milwaukee on March 4-5. Press 
dispatches report that “it was generally agreed that 
the expense of trimming the show windows should be 
charged to advertising expense and that once a week 
was the best number of times to change the displays.” 

Most of the delegates came from the small cities 
of the Badger State and operate stores in centers 
where the bulk of the population passes the store 
within a few hours after installation of a trim. Two 
years ago the International Association of Display 
Men in a nation-wide survey found that approximately 
one-third of the population of towns of 10,000 and 
under pass the store each week day and that this num- 
ber is increased by one-half on Saturdays. Under 
such circumstances it is plain that at the end of three 
days displays are seen by “every one in town.” 

What is the logic in view of this situation in keep- 
ing the trim in for another three days? It has no 
justification from an advertising standpoint. Its only 
virtue is freeing the sales force from the necessity 
of jerking out the goods on display more frequently. 
If the best that these trimmers can do is to merely 
change the items, perhaps the policy is defensible, but 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Notes from the 


Display Services 


DVO Service, of Hartford, Conn., on March 7, 

celebrated the first anniversary of its institution. 
Organized a ycar previous by Morris M. Sigel, one of 
Hartford’s youngest business men, signal progress has 
been made during the year. Starting in Hartford, it 
gradually extended its territory until today it has crews 
covering the entire state. 

Young Sigel realized that if his business was to 
progress in the face of the formidable competition 
everywhere prevalent he must make his service excep- 
tional as well as broad-gauged. He established a win- 
dow display department as his first venture, followed 
with the institution of a distributing and sampling 
service, and then a letter shop, a multigraphing depart- 
ment and a printing department. The rewards from 
the sale of advertising novelties and machines for direct 
mail purposes proved alluring and caused setting up 
of a department to handle this branch. 

All of these activities dovetail, and, accordingly, 
serve to augment the business obtained for the various 
departments. In window installations, Sigel has taken 
pains to inculcate his men with the belief that they are 
really servants of the merchants whose windows are 
decorated, and this conception of their duties has caused 
them to take unusual pains in execution of their work. 
The squabbles about débris left over after trimming, 
inconsiderate defacement of backgrounds through the 
use of large tacks and similar complaints faced by 
services early in the development of the business have 
been practically forestalled by Advo. Members of the 
staff cover the same territory each week, maintaining 
contact with the same merchants and safeguarding the 
window outlets of the firm by a personalized service 
that builds friendships. Not only windows, but hall 
decorations and booths, are turned out by them as occa- 
sion demands. 
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Left, Morris M. Sigel, head of the Advo Service, Hartford, Conn.; right, third annual banquet of the Stefan 
Service, Milwaukee. 
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7 third annual banquet of the representatives of the 

Stefan Display Service was held at the Elk’s Club, M‘1- 
waukee, March 7, 1930. 

All representatives were present, with the exception o! 
four, who were kept away at the last minute because of state 
work. 

The evening was spent in a discussion of “How to Co- 
operate Successfully With Dealers,” “Importance of Begin- 
ning and Closing Campaigns on Time,’ “How to Handle 
Complaints Successfully,” “Out of Town Work. How It js 
Handled,” “What Job Cards, Receipts, Installation Orders, 
Refused Installation Slips, Labels, Weekly Reports, etc., are 
printed for and why?” 

The banquet adjourned in the “wee” hours of the morninz, 
and those present, with special thanks to the guests, tlie 
ladies, who showed deep interest through all discussions, 
were unanimous in the feeling that they had had not only a 
very profitable and instructive session, but an enjoyable one 
as well. 

A letter of appreciation signed by the Stefan Display St:ff 
was presented to Edward J. Stefan, general manager. 





C. W. Orr, manager of the United Display Corporation, 
57 Bristol Street, Boston, with branches in Springfield, Wor- 
cester, Lowell, Providence, R. I., Portland, Me., Hartford 
and New Haven, Conn., reports that his organization is now 
handling campaigns for the following products: 

Old Gold, Chesterfield and Fatima cigarettes, Russell 
chocolates, Sal Hepatica, Ipana, Pond’s Cold Cream, Rem, 
Bayer’s Aspirin, Mission Orange Dry, Daggett & Ramnsdell 
products, Creme Freeze, Fro-Joy ice cream, Coca Cola, Gil- 
lette razor, McKesson & Robbins, Smith Bros. cough medicine, 
Mercirix ointment, Tek toothbrush, Flaxolyn, Old English, 
Loca, Zenith radio, Maytag, Lysol, Wheatena, Bushway ice 
cream, S. S. S. lotion, Squibb’s shaving cream, Brisk shaving 
lotion, Pepsodent tooth paste, Vosine Astringent, Pacqu‘n 
hand cream, Pureoxia tonic. 

“We cover the entire New England territory with the ex- 
ception of Connecticut,” he declares, “and are able to render 
a service of a first-class nature in this territory. We have 
in our employ a group of well-supervised displaymen, who 
are well-trained, and who cooperate with us in every way. 
We are doing many special displays for nationally adver- 
tised products.” 





The Idea Window Display Service, 12 Root Building, West 
Chippewa Street, Buffalo, N. Y., is making considerable 
progress and is doing a nice general display business covering 
Buffalo and surrounding territory. In addition to doing 
display service work they are handling the complete fixture 
line of the Onli-Wa Fixture Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Bol ) HONOR ROLL OF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 
state 24 DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
o advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 
Co- b : A 
indie ' 
[t is | 
ders, ‘ 
= | CALIFORNIA DETROIT 
| and the Entire Pacific Coast Now Thoroughly Covered Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 
ling, | Branch Offices: 
the | SanDiego Oakland  Portland,Ore. Seattle, Wash. DETROIT WIND OW DISPLAY SERVICE 
Bins: THOMPSON & PARMLEY 438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 
ly a 869 Folsom Street 1220 W. Pico R. V. WAYNE, President 
one San Francisco Los Angeles Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 
Stat CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 
An (Canines Care Se. Gers Sr Laced Morchaate snd of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 
tion, eit: ies sewguee Guaranteed. References from National Advertisers. 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio Tas Sj. Soe Coes 
oe Representing Window Advertising, Inc., New York City 925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 
J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall INDIANAPOLIS IND 
ssell enye e . . . a 
tem, Williams-Marshall Displays Complete Coverage for National Advertisers. 
dell “Window Display At Its Best” Fire peewee Carried for Your Protection. 
Gil- 509 South Franklin Street Chicago WEBER'S PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
cine, Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ Fred W. Weber, Manager 
list products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size Office: 29 Kentucky Avenue 
- 1, windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. Warehouse: 113 S. Capitol Avenue 
1¢€ 
ving SOUTH CAROLINA CORNING, N. Y. 
" and Neighboring Territory AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
p Window Displays for National Advertisers Window displays designed, built and installed. We cater to the 
ex rip 7 
: fastidious. Used displays bought and sold. What 
nder Sealy a Placed a Pray sec gh thd wea mibang Sage salle 
ave er ee See ee en AO SOUTHERN TIER DISPLAY SERVICE STUDIO 
who HARRY W. WATERS, 202 Otis Ave., Greenville, S. C. 87 West Market Street, Corning, New York 
vay. - 
ver- NEW ORLEANS MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 
This Big and Prosperous Southern Market A high-class, dependable organization—guaranteed by 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake years of window display service for leading national 
Vest Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport advertisers. 
able Window Display and Service Department TWIN CITY DISPLAY COMPANY 
siliaee S. R. Wilson, Manager J. Earle Kemp, Pres. _ ; ; 
I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 2526 Nicollet Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 
_ Complete Window Display & Distributing Service NEW YORK Ci TY 
for National and Local Advertisers FERRYMAN ART STUDIOS 
WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 17 Weat 2st Street, NEW YORE CITY 
and Surrounding Territory 7 Unusual Displays for Windows, Interiors, Exhibitions, 
Southwest Display Service Specializing on Chain Store Needs. 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas , F. REVERZ FERRYMAN 
Display Services--This Is Your Market Place 
Place an ad here and establish the identity of your service in your city 
with the largest users of window display installations. 
; The cost is very neminal and all are given equal representation, be- 
, cause only one-inch space can be used. 
Address Advertising Department, DISPLAY WORLD 
n Xi y 
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Modern lettering as exemplified at Newman’s, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, by N. O. Grimes. 


Illuminated Modern Lettering 


Application of Color to Modern Alphabets Enables Banishment of 
Scrolls and Decoratives Formerly Essential to Fimsh 


By N. O. GRIMES 


Assistant Display Manager, Newman’s Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


TRICTLY modern lettering has proved a 
great attention-riveter in our city perhaps 
because of its utter contrast with the more 
familiar styles. Of course, it is now new 

to readers of magazines or newspapers. The alpha- 
bets are no longer strange; in the window they are 
but artistic corroborations of the best in advertising 
skill and craftsmanship. 

We have not swung so far to the left in modifica- 
tion of previous standards as to bar out color from 
cards employing the modern characters. On the con- 
trary we have found the broadness of these letters 
the basis for a scheme of coloring imparting rare 
grace to the card. We have learned that by use of 
color in a dignified application to the lettering the 
decorative bouquets and pictorial effects once deemed 
necessary are rendered superfluous. And this is no 
modest gain. 

This technique is particularly evident in the second 
card in the accompanying illustration where a plain 
white board has been converted into a strikingly at- 
tractive card. The photograph reveals the difference 
in the depth of color in the letters of “India Prints” as 
well as small lettering. But it does not disclose the 
range of color that these differences in depth repre- 
sent. The “d” is in canary, the final “a” in orange. 
The “r” and “t” in “prints” are in shades of these 
colors. The “i” in “prints” is in vermilion. The basic 
letter color is black. 


The first card is a sea green board and the “fill- 
ings” for the letters range from pink to dark brown. 
Set off by bars at top and bottom consisting of stripes 
of brown, pink and chocolate, the composition is at- 
tractive and creates a good impression. 

“Horsehide Coats” is executed on a white board 
with an unbroken stretch of black lettering. The 
color here is injected by the scoring above and below 
the small lettering in the center. The inside bar in 
each instance is in pea green, the outer bars in canary. 
The ‘“o” in “horsehide” is also filled in pea green. 
Features which contribute to the artistic finish of 
the card are the bars at top and bottom begun in black 
and concluded in white, the intervening steps being 
dark gray and light gray. 

The final exhibit, “Small Luggage,” is quite Teu- 
tonic in form, decorative blocks at top and bottom 
having much to do with the balance of the layout. 
At the right in the upper section is a large square in 
a shell hue paralleled by a broad stripe of a grayish 
brown. Adjoining the latter to the left is a unit of red 
orange which dovetails with a stripe of brown. Above 
this is a broad flare of chocolate. In the base the 
chocolate appears at the right and greyish brown at 
the right. Rising at the point of their junction is a 
red-orange oblong. Four letters are filled, the “1” 
in “luggage’’ being in pea green ,the “a” in red orange 
and the “e” in purple. The same color is used for 
the “a” in “Main.” 
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Notes from the Display Services 
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Wwe opened our show room, which is one of the finest in 
the state, about January 2,” says Joseph H. Streiber, of 
the Idea Window Display Service, 70 West Chippewa Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. “Both my associate, Cecil L. Clark, and myself 
are of long experience in this line of work, having been asso- 
‘jated with the leading stores in this part of the state. 

“We are operating the display service in connect’on with 
our fixture business. This not only keeps us in touch with 
the needs of firms with which we operate, but also gives an 
opportunity to make suggestions as to correct or best fixture 
suited for the proper display of merchandise in any line. 

“We are covering the cities of Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Lock- 
port, Lancaster and North and South Tonawanda. At present 
we have not done much with national window work, not he- 
cause we have not had business of this kind offered to us, but 
for the reason that it has taken us the past three months 
to get fully organized. We are now in shape to take care of 
any of this work that may be offered to us. 

“Our business is coming along fine—in fact, we have had 
to do considerable overtime to keep ahead of it. Business in 
general in this section of the state is very quiet, and if our 
business for the months we have been operating is any indica- 
tion of what we may expect when things open up we are going 





May—a great month for every show card 
writer, sign painter and displayman in 


to be stepping every minute. We try to give prompt, courteous America. Anda great month for me. 
service ; also put in displays that bring business into the stores : : 
at prices that are reasonable.” To me this celebration represents the com- 





pletion of 20 successful years . . . 20 years 


“We have enjoyed an exceptionally fine business so far, P 
Joy P : that have built my business from an am- 


and prospects for the rest of the year are very encouraging,” 
























says Paul C. Davison, of the Davison Display Service, Lin- bition to the World’s Largest! 
coln, Neb. us j 
“Besides our regular monthly accounts, such as cigarettes, For you it means a month in which to 
grocery accounts, etc., we are installing Blue Ribbon Malt save money on “Perfect Stroke” Brushes 
Extract, Blatz Malt Syrup, Larvex, Boyer the Society Per- . F 
fumeur, and finishing i on a few Gillette windows. and Supplies ---a real honest-to-goodness 
“New contracts for May installation work are the local saving on your purchases. It’s my anni- 
bottling companies and ice cream companies. ‘Take a Picture versary, but you’re getting the presents. 
Week’ windows, Lavori’s, Dutch Master Cigars, Cliquot Club 
Aill- Ginger Ale, Dr. Pierce’s Medicines and installation for Win- The coupon below represents your piece 
wn. dow Advertising, Inc., of New York. We will serve about ot site: Nita wake : 
pes ' thirty-five clients during May. ’ y ‘ 
“Our territory now covers approximately a radius of 115 
at- niles of Lincoln. Our two offices in Omaha and Lincoln en- _ ' 
able the supervisors and trimmers much closer contact with C y P f C k N 
ard the retailers and jobbers, insuring the advertiser more efficient ut our lece 0 ake ow. 
“he or Don’t forget—this celebration lasts only 
— until June Ist, so send the coupon right 
in Southerners Flock to Shreveport now. Then you'll be sure to have enough 
vie (Continued from: page 32). time in which to take advantage of my 
en. tions. J. J. Ambrose won first place in millinery and Morris ite Mii’ , 
of Goldstein, first in men’s wear. 20th Anniversary Special Offer. 
ck On behalf of cities seeking the 1931 convention, Bronsing 
was heard as a representative of Memphis, being seconded ? 
g by a representative of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce. e 
T. M. Solomon presented the claims of Dallas, with Z. E. erat 3 Paatly w 
2ul- Black of the Dallas Chamber as the second. This was the - f 
ym prelude to choice of the convention city, precipitating a hot Ohe House of Pertect Stroke” Brushes and Supplies 
1st, contest in which Memphis won by three votes. The conclud- 126 TOI3O0 E.THIRDST. DAYTON, OHIO. 
ia ing feature of the day was election of officers. Member National Display Equipment Association. 
3 The Ladies’ Auxiliary meanwhile chose officers for the 
sh ensuing year; their list comprising: President, Mrs. T. Wil- Cut Yourself a Piece of My Birthday Cake! 
ed lard Jones, Shreveport, La.; fitst vice-president, Mrs. Horley — 
ve H. Wallace, Dallas, Texas; second vice-president, Mrs. John = = —————__—_ ——_ — ——__ 
he Stiff, Memphis, Tenn.; third vice-president, Mrs. C. C. Batson, = 
at Greenwood, Miss.; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. R. H. Rogers, a“. 
Shreveport, La. BERT L. DAILY, INC., Dayton, Ohio. : . 
- i ‘ ‘ . Send me all details about your 20th Anniversary Special 
phere Entertainment was both copious and pleasant, including a Offer, and your 20th Anniversary folder illustrating the 
l barbecue at Lake Forbing with dancing to the tunes of the main items in your line. 
ge “Cajuns,” celebrated Louisiana orchestra; a “pajama” break- = RQ Name........ 2.20.20. cee cc ec cece eee ee eee eect pene eee ec eee 
or fast at the Washington-Youree Hotel and a banquet in the 





Crystal Ballroom of the hotel. A stag party was the fina! 
round of amusement. 


















AUSTIN, TEXAS—Livingston Display Service, 1013 Blanco St. 


BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. C. W. Orr, Mgr. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Theodore B. Benice, 47 Butler Ave. The largest 
and least expensive guaranteed display and distributing service in 
Western New York. 





. 
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CALIFORNIA.—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 
14 days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Ad- 
vertising Co., 1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 310 E. 11th 
St. Tel. 6-0233. Quality trims—not how quick, but how good. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 




















DETROIT MICH,—Wayne Services are owned and controlled by 
R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. For information, 
please address Detroit Window Display Service, 438 East Woodbridge 
St., Detroit, Mich., R. V. Wayne, president and general manager. 
Toledo Window. Display Service, care of Walding, Kinnan & Marvin 
Co., 332 Summit Sts., Toledo, Ohio, G. M. Shanks, manager. Wayne 
Window Display Service, 1018 St. Clair St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio, 
F. R. McCann, manager. 





FREDERICK, MD.—Frederick Advertising and Display Co. We 
cover Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 





HARTFORD, CONN.—Advo-System, 488 Main Street. Complete 
window display and house-to-house distribution services, covering the 
entire state. Try the Advo Service. Once—always. We have success- 
fully served many national advertisers. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. ; 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 184 11th St. J. Harry Bayley. 

“MILWAUKEE, WIS.—STEFAN DISPLAY SERVICE, 1920 Vliet 
Street. Not only RELIABLE and MODERN, but EFFICIENT, 
RESPONSIBLE and ORGANIZED, backed by 11 years’ experience 


of our executive. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Service. It’s the service 
of good will and experience that succeeds. Established 1921. L. T. 
LeCoss, general manager. 





NEW JERSEY—Jentzen’s Window Dressing Service, 772 40th St., 
North Bergen, N. J. Geo. H. Jentzen, Mgr. Expert crepe paper 
installations for national advertisers. All work guaranteed. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY—Realart Window Display, 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window installation concerns may come 
and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
= have satisfied others, why not you? You can try our service 
ut once. 








NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1125 West Twenty-ninth St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
A unique display service for national advertisers covering Penn- 
eo New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list of satisfied 
clients. 











PITTSBURGH, PA.—Ryan Dispjay Service, Broad and Station 
Sts. Hugh J. Ryan, Pres. & Mgr. Thoroughly covering Pittsburgh 
and 60 surrounding towns. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 


QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Window Display Service, 403 East 
Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, manager. Chosing the location 
and making the installation as if we were the advertiser paying the 
bill ourselves. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 


SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Disploy Service, 2108 Olive St. A 
complete and reliable window display service for the national adver- 
tiser. We satisfy our many clients. 


WATERLOO, 10WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 
































WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays. 





Bi-Symmetric Balance 
(Continued from page 26) 


ber that the center of your window space is always 
the pivot or fulcrum of the lever or balancing scales, 
and you will find it easy to get a formal balance by 
simply placing a unit group of merchandise, made up 
in any of the formations that have been given in the 
previous articles, on each side of the window, an equal 
distance from this center. Most window displays 
are made on a basis of three units, the middle unit 
acting as the pivot point. If all three units are of 
the exact size and shape, the window will be exactly 
balanced and symmetrical; but would be apt to-have 
too much of a “set” appearance, unless the units them- 
selves are broken up somewhat by using an irregular 
or staggered grouping. Many windows are trimmed 
iri the bi-symmetric balance, and still have a very free 
and easy effect because the units on the ends, although 


exactly duplicating each other, are arranged without 
much formality in their grouping. Watch the win- 
dows of the better stores, and those published in the 
window display journals, and notice how often this 
method of balance is used. 

Usually it is better to place a larger group in the 
center, or change the character of this unit entirely, 
as indicated in sketch No. 18. While we are indicating 
the pyramid grouping in this sketch, it should be un- 
derstood that almost any one of the other formations 
that have been previously suggested, may be used. 

Thus, in making up a window display in formal 
balance, all three units need not be built up on the 
same general plan, although it is usually best to have 
the two end units very nearly alike, with the center 
one quite a bit different. 

For instance, in sketch No. 18 we have a platform 
pyramid group in the center, combined with an open 
pyramid pedestal group on each side, giving perfect 
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balance. If three dissimilar group formations were 
put together, such as a zig-zag group, a pyramid group 
and.a group in the step arrangement, it would be 
found rather difficult to fit them together to get a 
pleasing effect. 

A popular way of using the bi-symmetric balance 
is to have the two end units just alike, but reversed. 
This is particularly true when the zig-zag or step ar- 
rangement is used, as illustrated in sketch No. 19. 

The main objection that may be made to the bi- 
symmetric balance is the fact that it may have a 
tendency to make the display look stiff or formal. 
That can usually be overcome by making the units 
themselves very irregular, sometimes even quite hap- 
hazard, but take care to see that the group opposite 
repeats this haphazard effect in the reverse formation. 
This is indicated in sketch! No. 20, a rather far fetched 
example perhaps, because of -the dissimilar shapes 
combined in the units, but serves to show how a bal- 
ance can be secured, even though the items in each 
group are very much mixed up. This is one of the 
favorite tricks of the display man, and a good one 
for the beginner to follow. Use the formal balance 
for the window as a whole, but break up the stiffness 
by an irregular arrangement of the items in the units. 
’ Another method of securing balance in a window, 
that does not properly come under the head of a 


bi-symmetric balance, but which we are suggesting. 


here instead of in the next article on occult balance. 
In sketch No. 21 it will be noted that we have two 
units of about equal weight and bulk, placed equi- 
distant from the center, but one arranged in a per- 
pendicular outline, while the other has a horizontal 
effect. This is just another way of getting away from 
the formality of the bi-symmetric balance, and leads 
us up to the occult or free balance, which we will en- 
deavor to explain in our next article. 


Out of the Mail Bag 


(Continued from page 3) 
Street, Boston, Mass.; International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. The last is the only one at 
present handling a correspondence course. 

If you could find a position as an assistant in one 
of the stores in Asheville working directly under the 
head window trimmer, you would also be able to get 
the rudiments of display in rapid order. Many stores 
have found it profitable to attach at least one woman 
to the display staff and charge her with the task of 
assembling correct accessories for the costume en- 
semble for each figure that is placed in the windows. 

Another opportunity for women is found in show 
card writing, which can be mastered in many local 
schools. Nearly all ‘large Y. M. C. A.’s maintain 
classes on the subject. There are also a number of 
correspondence schools such as the Detroit School of 
Lettering, 152 Stimson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








Joseph B. Clower, manager of the Schmitt Drug Store, 
\Voodstock, Va., and one of the foremost drug displaymen, 
las been invited to address the Texas Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation next June on the methods he uses in window construc- 
‘ion. Clower has won a higher percentage of prizes in the 
contests he has entered than any other “money trimmer” at 
present active. 
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Something 
Old— 


Something 
NeW 


Here comes the Bride 
month. Let us_ present 
Crescent Brand Boards for 
your special June Show 
Cards. 
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A big, complete tine, is Crescent. Made 
by an old house, backed by some thirty 
years of progressive experience. 


Since the new ideas in cardboards are 
originated here, look through our sample 
book for backgrounds that will help your 
June displays. 


No Sample Book in Your Files? 


WRITE FOR ONE TODAY. 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 


Creators of the Finer Cardboard Products 
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quiet operating airpaint- 
ing unit complete $40.50. 





IRCOOL 
SILENCER HANDLE 








UNIVERSAL MOTOR 
COMPRESSOR 





SILENCER 


: ADJUSTABLE a SPRAYER 

Electric portable outfit F578 complete with adjustable round or 
fan sprayer, clamptight cover metal pressure cup, aircompressor 
with special designed silencer and air-cooled handle, braided 
airhose, screwtight couplings and electric cord—all ready to use. 

















BS forrn new Paasche outfit conforms to modern displaymen’s 
ideals in every respect from performance to price. Fully 
adjustable—from narrow to wide fan spray—and with inter- 
changeable quality parts it provides a great variety of finishing 
and coating results. No paint leakage, regardless in what 
position gun is operated. New type aircompressor with special 
designed silencer (PATENT APPLIED FOR) eliminates dis- 
concerting noise and permits full concentration on work. It 
furnishes an even pressure flow, is compact, sturdy, and the 
air-cooled handle facilitates moving about. 


Write for complete information and special introductory prices. 


1902 Diversey Parkway 


New York Denver 
Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh Seattle 
Cleveland Minneapolis 
Detroit Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis 


Hughes-Owens Co., Montreal, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa 
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Kansas Cardwriter 
Gives Products 
Dignity of Painting 


RANK DODSON, the versatile 

windowman and cardwriter with 
Woolf Bros., Wichita, Kan., has 
made the landscape pictorial an 
epic in cardwriting. Month by 
month he has developed his skill in 
the production of these gorgeously 
colored borrowings from nature 
until the average Woolf card has 
taken on a form scarcely below 
the dignity of a painting. 

Dodson specializes on black 
board and uses big, flaring affairs, 
4ourteen by twenty-two inches. By 
dexterous brush work he resolves 
their black surfaces into the out- 
lines of trees and shrubbery and 
envelops them in glamourous skies 
illuminated by fiery suns and 
orange moons. 

The five cards which are pre- 
sented in the latest depiction of his 
style possess the common charac- 
teristic of deep blue skies against 
which groups of trees and cottages 
are relieved. Orange and green are 
the colors which create the illusion 
of grassy knolls; dots of pink, blue 
and yellow simulate the spring 
flowers carpeting the greensward. 
All of the lettering is in white, high 
lighted in blue or green. Panels 
and circles about the phrasing are 
green. 


Chicago Monthly Review 
(Continued from page 20) 


Shirts and Sweaters, Too, in Brown and Green and Red and 
Blue, $5.00.” 

The adjoining window reveals four little girls with wood 
shaving curls, and two dolls equally as stolid. A trio of 
crudely carved wooden dogs also appears; two of them as 
mounts for the dolls. Back of a white picket fence eighteen 
inches high are two more “girls” mounted on cutout wooden 
horses. The card reads: “Ride a cock horse to Baby Shop 
Sale and find pretty clothes for Mary and Dale.” These 
windows were attracting the attention of all passers. 


A nearby window, which also attracted considerable at- 
tention, displayed cut silks gracefully draped with ends 
of moire silk fabrics in colors of white, pink, lavender, jade, 
light blue and ivory. The display was so arranged that there 
was room for a poster pattern picture approximately 24 by 
40 inches in size, showing a Vogue pattern reproduction in 
blue moire featured in the window trim. The picture of the 
figure wearing the complete costume appears to have been a 
hand-painted original and was, of course, the real feature of 
the window. Alongside of the picture in large lettering the 
following copy read: “Why not make it yourself?—Only 
$16.56 in Size 34.” The window card, referring to the fabrics, 
read as follows: “Celanese Moire in a Special Selling, $1.50 
a yard.” 

Still another very interesting and attractive window was 
that of seven women’s hats of dark blue and black straw 
distinctively trimmed with patent leather. On the center back- 
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The latest collection of W. Frank Dodson’s colorful landscapes for Woolf 


Bros., Wichita, Kansas. 


ground panel covered with white silver cloth, letters cut out 
of patent leather were arranged in two vertical lines so that 
they spelled “Patent Leather,” fastened to a wall board plaque 
four by eight feet, covered with white oil cloth. Two ensem- 
ble suggestions were carried out on the white-covered floor 
and they contained white gloves with black stitches and black 
patent leather bag, black patent leather shoes, black and 
white bracelets and beads, and a black flagon of French 
perfumes. 


I MILLER & CO. have been advertising the birth of a new 

* department within their smart shoe emporium on State 
Street just recently. The windows tied in with the advertis- 
ing in bringing the announcement of this new feature to the 
attention of the passing public. 


The new division is called the “Ingenue Shop.” Two large 
size storks appear in the two State Street windows. Along- 
side of each is a card which reads as follows: “The New 
Ingenue Shop Created by I. Miller—For Women of Youthful 
Spirit, Who Must Limit Their Expenditures to a Modest 
$10.50.” Quite a few pairs of their smart looking shoes in 
different colors and combinations of colors are displayed. 


At the rear is another card lettered in modern show card 
type which carries this very suggestive and appropriate copy: 
“Those Who Know Their French Will Pronounce It “An- 
je-new” (perhaps)—Those Who Know Their Budget Will 
Pronounce It “For-tu-nate.” Live ferns and several begonia 
plants in bloom are worked into the present windows as 
appropriate seasonal decoratives and to further felicitate the 
birth of the new department. 
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Display Club Chronicles 


WwW 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Reported by R. C. Hawley, Secretary 


Due to the enforced absence of President Haecker from 
the city, the meeting April 28, was called to order by Mr. 
Stromberg. 

An unusually excellent program was given by two repre- 
sentatives of the Sears, Roebuck & Co. display department. 

Miss I. McFarland’s subject was, “What Women See in 
the Window.” This talk was extremely interesting and 
flavored with enough statistics to show that she had given 
considerable thought to her talk. 

A. E. Johnston, assistant director of display at Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., spoke on “Complex of Display Men.” His 
talk was voted by the members present as one of the most 
enjoyable and interesting received in a considerable length of 
time. 

The meeting two weeks previous was held in the Sherman 
House. President Haecker announced the sudden death of a 
beloved member of the club, George French, of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., and a one-minute tribute was paid to his 
memory, standing silently. 

President Everett of the I. A. D. M., gave an interesting 
talk relative to plans for the coming convention. He promised 
that the thirty-third convention would eliminate all frills and 
be conducted in a business-like manner and that only items 
of vital interest would be discussed. Another point of interest 
is that the meetings will be called at 9:30 a. m. and close at 
2 p. m., which will give the display managers time to attend 
the departmental meetings and select and place orders with 
sufficient time. It was also interesting to hear that Mr. 
Frankenthal would be in charge of the draping departmental. 
Another of his excellent ideas was that the vice-presidents 
would be placed in charge of some definite program in the 
convention. 

H. C. Ohler of Wieboldt’s, convention director, and J. H. 
Richter of The Fair, also gave short talks about some of their 
plans. 

Mr. Adler, representative of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, showed a hearty cooperation in the coming convention. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Reported by Philip J. Bellanca, President 


Under the chairmanship of George Russell of the William 
Hengerer Co., reorganization of the Buffalo Club has been 
effected. The initial staff of officers consists of Philip J. 
Bellanca, president; Charles A. Cook, vice president; Paul 
Greil, secretary; Olof H. Tidland, treasurer; Charles C. 
Monde, John M. Fieblekorn, E. Preston Browder, John Wolf- 
gruber and Dave Goldman, directors. 

A membership drive has been inaugurated and the com- 
mittee is canvassing the list of eligibles with good prospects 
of building up a large organization. 








MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Reported by W. A. Reiser 


Reorganization of the Memphis Display Men’s Club is 
being brought about by a committee involving several well- 
known Memphis windowmen. At a meeting held on April 15, 
J. F. Bronsing was elected president and the writer was ap- 
pointed publicity chairman. We are expecting to have a very 
live club. 





SHREVEPORT, LA. 


New officers of the Shreveport Display Directors Associa- 
tion are as follows: President, W. L. McCurry, Hearne Dry 
Goods Co.; vice president, A. B. Longnecker, Rubenstein 
Brothers; secretary and treasurer, Cecil C. Bullard, Johnson 
Furniture Co. Directors, R. H. Wade, The Baird Co.; R. H. 
Rodgers; Cecil Adams, J. C. Penney Co.; J. F. Marsch, 
\Vinter’s, Inc. 
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Everything 
for the 
Sign Painting Shop 


We carry complete lines of quality 
paints, varnishes, lacquers, brushes, 
and all other necessary tools used 
in a modern sign painting shop. 
Our prices are surprisingly low 
for the quality merchandise sold. 
Our prompt shipments will save 
you time. Fill in and mail the 
coupon for our catalog today. 


MONOGRAM 
Show Card Colors 


Made in 26 beautiful colors. 
Finely ground. 





Vermilion Red Orange 
Light Red Light Green 
Dark Red Med. Green 
Magenta Dark Green 
Brown Olive Green 
Ivory Orange 


Light Yellow Gray 

Med. Yellow Turquoise Blue 

Cobalt Blue Lavender 

Ultra Blue Emerald Green 

Purple Maroon 

Also Gloss Black, Dull Black, 
White, and Gold. 


2 ounce jare...<...< $2.00 $0.20 
14 - PE IOS cane 4.50 45 
Dipts. (AGO ios 5c: 8.10 85 
| er ae ee rere 14.40 1.50 





Sample card on request. 


Watson’s Show Card 
Writers’ Outfit 
$5.00 Net Complete 


Consisting of: 
ae 7—2-0z. bottles assorted 

D show card colors..... Value $1.75 
1—No. 4 Red Sable show 








Cane MGS... <<6.5: Value .20 
1—No. 8 Red Sable show 

casa brush. .......... Value .32 
1—No. 10 Red Sable 

show card brush..... Value .44 


1—%-in. one stroke 

Black Sable brush...Value 18 
1—%-in. one stroke 

Black Sable brush...Value  .22 


1—Dozen Hunt’s round writing pens........... EC SeE RRM tse Value .15 
yg Ae ee = hassnaere= e 
1—Marking, 1 shading pen........................ es 2 vennipe ee Ce 
1—Bottle black card writer’s ink............... aoa oy Value’ .25 
1—Book, “How to Write Signs and Show Cards.............Value 1.25 


All packed in hinged wood box 
Mailing weight, 8 Ibs. 
Price of Complete Outfit_____ =| $5.00 Net 


Prices Are F.O.B. Chicago 


GEO. E. WATSON CO. 


“THE PAINT PEOPLE” 


164 W. Lake Street Chicago, II. 


GEO. E. WATSON CO., “The Paint People,” 
164 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send your new catalog on painting supplies. 
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Outline mannequins of metal tubing manufactured 
by Siegel. 


t 

aii is one of the foremost elements in present day deco- 

ration. Conscious of this evolution of art in window dis- 
play, the House of Siegel, Parisian mannequin manufacturers, 
has led the way with metal mannequins, some of which can 
still be seen in high-grade windows. Now comes a new de- 
parture, an absolute innovation answering the exigencies of 
present fashions with head, arms and legs made of metal tubes. 
This new figure supported by metal tubes is the “silhouette” of 
today’s fashions and is prepared for stores serving an exact- 
ing clientele. In design it is severe and sober following the 
Siegel policy of supplying support to the garment and focus- 
sing attention upon it rather than the figure. 


HE forty windows of Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee, were 

recently used in a “Milwaukee Week” celebration when 
forty firms employing over 60,000 people displayed their 
products. The “week” was opened on a Saturday morning when 
Cornelius Corcoran, acting mayor, cut ribbons stretched 
across the center door of the parkway. 

Nct only was there all of the zest of windows fashioned 
for exploitation, but working models of most of the shops 
participating were on view. The Holeproof Hosiery Com- 
pany, the Bradley Knitting Company, and the Phoenix Hos- 
iery Company were among the firms represented. Thousands 
of spectators flocked to the unveiling of the displays for a 
glimpse of the novel settings. 


Y HAWVER, display manager for Tull & Gibbs, Spokane, 

Wash., is a cartoonist of considerable ability and he 
never fails to get an opportunity for exercise of his talent. 
Recently two of the chief sales executives of the Kelvinator 
Corporation, makers of electrical refrigerators, came to town 
and a dinner was held in their honor. It was an inspiring 
affair featured by submission of an order for a carload of 
Kelvinators by Tull & Gibbs as distributors. Meanwhile, 
Cy’s pencil was busy and when the evening was over he 
had sketches of the principals as well as the principal devel- 
opments of the evening. “Cold Facts,’ house organ of the 
Kelvinator Corporation reproduced all of the drawings. 
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’s Episodes 


"pec R. RUSSELL, display manager for the William 

Hengerer Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was selected as chairman 
of a window display committee picked from leading depart 
ment stores-and specialty shops at a meeting in the Lafayette 
Hotel. The Chamber of Commerce sponsored the gathering 
as one of the initial moves in preparing for the annual 
“Spring Clean Up—Fix Up Week.” Other members of the 
committee were: Philip Bellanca, of Hens & Kelly; John 
J. Wolfgruber, John M. Fiebelkorn, David Goldman, Jack J. 
Miller and W. J. Saunders. Miss Tess M. Sedweek was 
elected secretary of the committee. The celebration was held 
April 26 to May 10. 


Irving Eldridge, display manager for R. H. Macy & Co., 
New York, sailed for Europe, April 12, on the Bremen. He 
will spend five weeks visiting London, Vienna, Brussels and 
other centers. 

M. F. Long has joined the retail organization of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. in charge of fixtures and interior mer- 
chandise displays, a position which he occupied prior to 
joining Scott Stores of Butler Brothers in a similar capacity 
last July. Prior to joining Ward’s about two years ago, Mr. 
Long was associated for several years with the Kresge Dollar 
Stores, Detroit. 


Olaf Tidlund, formerly with Stern Bros., New York City, 
has been appointed manager of the window display depart- 
ment at J. N. Adams & Co., Buffalo, succeeding Frank Stuhl- 
miller, who will continue with the store as assistant display 
manager. 


On April 1, L. L. Wilkins, display manager for the Kerr 
Dry Goods Company, Oklahoma City, gave a live model 
draping demonstration before the local advertising club at 
their noonday luncheon. 

Announcement of the appointment of J. C. LaViere as 
display director of the Hahne Company, Newark, N. J., made 
late in April, directed attention to approaching change in 
conduct of this store’s windows. LaViere, formerly of the 
May Company, Cleveland, and more recently for five years 
display manager for the J. P. Allen Company, Newark, was 
to have the assistance of Earl C. Sterling, former display 
director. 


Action—the essential element in display—is inherent in 
the new golf hosiery display forms being introduced by the 
Shoe Form Company of Auburn, N. Y. 

A weighted toe, balancing the forms in strikingly active 


The new golf hose forms brought out by the Shoe 
Form Co. 
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And here are the forms dressed for the window. 


posture without support of any kind, gives them the grace and 
suppleness of flesh and blood. Each form is finished in 
flesh tint and moulded from shell-like Fairylite which is 
smooth and can be washed whenever necessary. 

The women’s Lo Ne Hi model at left is designed to dis- 
play all types of hosiery including sports hose. At right is 
the men’s Ne Hi, which is specially adapted to display men’s 
golf hosiery. 





A career of marked promise was brought to an untoward 
conclusion recently when George V. French, in charge of 
promotion for the Montgomery Ward Company display de- 
partment, expired following a cerebral hemorrhage. A promi- 
nent and active member of the Chicago Displaymen’s Club, 
French had addressed them but a couple of weeks beZore on 
his observations while in Europe last summer. 

Before going to Chicago French had served the Peoria 
Display Club with distinction as their secretary and later 
was an officer of the Central Illinois Display Men’s Associa- 
tion. In Peoria he was advertising and display manager for 
the B. & M. Company. 





O. G. Kirchner won the first monthly prize in the February 
installment of the window display contest being conducted 
by the National Home Furnishings Association. His com- 
parison of the significance of style in furniture and dress 
for the Walker-Armstrong Furnishings Company, St. Louis, 
captured the prize. 





Joseph Chadwick, display director for the Famous-Barr 
Company, St. Louis, who has been dangerously ill with pneu- 
monia, is recovering slowly. 

\ 

On April 22, Barl C. Sterling, display director for the 
Hahne Company, Newark, N. J., for the past five years, an- 
nounced his resignation to accept a similar position with 
Hecht & Co., Washington, D. C., assuming charge of the 
post April 28. 








Edward J. Stefan, manager of the Stefan Display Service, 
Was appointed chairman of the window display departmental 
ot the Milwaukee advertising club recently. He was also 
named to head the attendance committee of the organization. 





J. Farquhar has succeeded E. Q. Wilson as display manager 
for Lachman Brothers, San Francisco. 





Henry Sherrod, for the past year display manager for 
Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, has resigned. 
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“That Show Card Job” 


by H.C. Martin 


“Developing Our Lettering Art” 


by Harold Holland Day 
“Duke Wellington, Artist 


99 
De Luxe 
by R. E. Brenner 


“Posters in Black and White” 


by Ralph Nichols Gray 
“Planning the Complete 
Theatrical Display” 
by T. Z. Halmi 


These and many other features for the sign 
and show card writer appear in the big 142 
page May issue of 


IS IGN Sil 


OF FHE TIMES 
The National Journal of Display Advertising 











Subscribe now and get the full benefit of 
such articles by having your copy reach you 
regularly each and every month. 


$3.00 Per Year, 30c Per Copy 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Publishers of 


H.C. 
Martin 





$5.00 Per Copy, Postpaid 
$7.00 With a Year’s Subscription 


$7.50 in Canada and Foreign Countries. 
ORDER BLANK 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

__] Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF THE 
TIMES for one year ($3.50 outside U. S. A.). 

|] Enclosed find $5.00, for which send me a copy of Mar- 
tin’s “Show Card Layouts.”’ 

|] Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me SIGNS OF THE 
TIMES for one year and a copy of Martin’s ‘ Show Card 
Layouts’’ ($7.50 outside U. S. A.). 
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Linking Window and Interior in Promoting Color 
(Continued from page 34) 





necessarily neutral background of the store itself. In 
fact, many stores prefer such promotions as consider a 
use of the interior and finish of the house, as a decora- 
tive element in itself. Blue, too, is a pleasing color for 
most people. Bee 

Our own store is a newly-finished building, and its 
very newness imposes a careful restraint in the use of 
decorative and display accessories. A building which 
gives an impression, to those who enter its precincts, of 
“brand-newness” cannot be too carefully studied in its 
decorating. In such instances it is better to under- 
decorate than it to overdo when it is a matter of sale- 
stimulating display work. 

Our first floor is, in itself, a decorating problem. 
Its elaborately crenated ceiling, which is hung quite 
low, is finished in brilliant white plaster. The furni- 
ture, rather modern in feeling, is made entirely of a 
dark, beautifully grained wood. In working out this 
particular display problem, we decided only to approxi- 
mate the color emphasis of the windows. The con- 
struction of the first floor discouraged any attempt at 
elaboration of the window theme. The nicest solution 
was to effect a reiteration of quality merchandise, such 
as was used in the street windows, in varying tones of 
the featured blue. The display cases and wall com- 
partments were utilized for this purpose. 

In the floor cases, we showed only the most de- 
sirable merchandise from the various accessory depart- 
ments. 

The wall compartments are too highly situated to 
admit of any close inspection; they effectively create 
the impression of selectiveness. These are beautifully 
fashioned, being finished in the same dark wood as that 
of the floor cases. The compartments are sunk into the 
walls rather deeply, and are paneled on the sides with 
open, gilded grilles. These grilles effect a graceful 
mediation between the darkness of the wood and the 
whiteness of-the walls. In these we displayed exqui- 
sitely fine hose in the blue tones of the window display, 
blue scarfs and handbags, and blue corn flowers. We 
also availed ourselves of those art objects which would 
afford the ultimate chic to these compartment displays. 


UR second floor, which is mainly devoted to yard- 

ages, featured the color itself in all the newest silk 
wool, cotton and rayon textiles. Every possible nuance 
of the color blue found its way to the counters, shelves 
and display racks. Along the promenade by the ele- 
vators stylized fabric displays, with selected accessories, 
were arranged for the close inspection of the public. 
The display on this floor was, perhaps, the least formal 
in effect, and necessarily so, for the textures and hues 
of the fabrics themselves were ultimate selling points. 
The woman who sews, like the woman who paints, 
relishes her material in the raw. 

The store-wide promotion of blue found its climax 
on the third—or apparel—floor. For display purposes, 
this is our best floor. It has a splendid central prome- 
nade, to which the elevators give direct access. Further- 


more, this promenade is terminated by a built-in per- 
manent stage. 

Stepping off the elevator, one saw the little “shingle” 
of the advertisement, the sign of the “Blue of Carmel” 
There was a row of little shops, such as are found at 
Carmel, and in which one finds smart sports things, 
afternoon gowns, and terrace clothes. The effect of a 
row of exclusive shops was achieved by hanging out 
bright awnings at either side of the high display win- 
dows which line this central promenade. The windows 
themselves were brightly lighted, creating an effect of 
splashes of intense sunlight beyond each awning. As 
one looked down the row, one had the impression of 
glimpses of a blue sea, dazzlingly white sand and a 
bright sun. This effect was achieved by using brightly 
painted scenic screens in the display cases and flooding 
these with a bright white light. No merchandise was 
displayed in these cases, which were used, in this event, 
exclusively as atmospheric foils. The merchandise was 
displayed under the awnings, thus subtly reiterating, in 
a vibrant line of color, the range of the featured blue. 
Brilliantly hued flowers were set under the drop of the 
awnings to further compliment the series of blue gowns. 
Cacti, palmetto chairs and patio furniture emphasized 
the atmospheric aspect of the display, which was 
stressed, firstly, in the street windows. 

By creating the atmosphere of “Little Shop Row” 
on our fashion floor, we acclimated our beautiful mer- 
chandise, thus successfully selling the desirable blue- 
toned clothes, which will be worn this summer at the 
seaside and country club, and down the peninsula. 





Editorials 
(Continued from page 80) 
under such conditions it would be perfectly satisfac- 
tory to leave the goods on view until their condition 
or that of the decorations made it absolutely impera- 
tive to remove them. 

Mere showings of wares without any means of 
arousing interest are too tame to satisfy the public’s 
cravings. Neatness and balance are commonplace. 
Originality is not. There is ample room for exercise 
of ability in window advertising. A poster that brings 
out price values, a chart that demonstrates quality 
manufacture, a background that reveals or suggests 
better use or greater comfort from the use of wear- 
ables will net results. 

Manufacturers and distributors are crying for at- 
tention to merchandising plans prepared for their 
dealers. Trade publications teem with ideas for stir- 
ring up passer attention. There is no excuse for hap- 
hazard, hit-or-miss windows. There is no excuse for 
deliberate scrapping of sales opportunities, 

What other designation can be applied to the lazy 
devil-may-care attitude that permits windows to do 
but half the work of which they are capable? It’s 
time that the small town retailer realized that such 
policies merely open the way for chain onslaughts. 
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pits on Wanted 


Positions Wanted Gor Sale WwW ated to Buy 








Display 
Fixture 


Clearing 


NEW YORK 


MR. A. BAHSSIN, Pres. 


Metropolitan 


House, Inc. 


122-124 Fifth Ave. 


TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3272 


Buyers and 
Distributors of 
NEW 
and 
USED 
DISPLAYS 
of every 
description 


MR. J. KUSHNER, Treas. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
to enjoy wonderful earnings on the 
finest Solid Walnut Fixtures at low- 
est prices ever offered. 


ART FIXTURE MFG. CO 
St. Louis, Mo. 








DISPLAYMEN 
SALESMEN 


An opportunity here for you to build up 
a steady monthly income that will not 
interfere with your present business! Sell 
Character Animated Displays—life like 
figures of a man dressed as either a clown, 
aviator, chef, Silk Hat Harry, or a variety 
of others. 


This display—almost human—moves its 
lips, raises its eyebrows, taps on the store 
window with a stick to attract attention 
and mechanically turns pages on 24-page 
book which delivers advertising message 
to passersby, operates by plugging into 
light socket. 

Used by thousands of banks and well- 
known merchants throughout the country. 
A very profitable proposition for men of 
character and ability who are prepared to 
make a reasonable investment. 


Character Display Co. 
3249 N. Herndon St., CHICAGO 








DISPLAY MANAGER 
Eight years’ experience in modern depart- 
ment store in city of 140,000 population. 
Can furnish photographs of displays. 
Sample of cards and references upon 
request. 
Address “P, T.,” 


Care DISPLAY WORLD. 








WANTED 
Displaymen to sell new type of win- 
dow displays on liberal commission. 
Address “R. Z.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
Several Messmore & Damon mechan- 
ical displays at very low prices. 

Address “H D,” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 





FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS.. Made of heavy fieece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 




















POSITION WANTED—Displayman and 
card writer desires position in exclusive 
ladies’ ready-to-wear or department store. 
Chicago State Street experience ; Koester 
graduate; three years’ experience; prefer 
middle west. 
Address ‘4826,’ 
Care DISPLAY WORLD. 





DISPLAYMEN, Display Services, Sales- 
men and Selling Agencies, we have a very 
attractive proposition to offer in the 
handling of our complete line of quality 
window display and store equipment. 
Further particulars and copy of new 
Catalog “G” upon request. The Cincinnati 
Show Case & Display Fixture Works, 232- 
240 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











MR. DISPLAY MAN 


What can we sell you? 


16 West 30th Street 





New York 


You'll find it PROFITABLE to keep in touch with us! 


sx DWISDLAY — 


AND 


EXCHANGE Sg FRIiin 4. gS USED 


of Every Description 


What have you to sell? 


DISPLAY CLEARING CORPORATION 


Tel. Bogardus 2184 


Mechanical Christmas 


Attractions 


BOUGHT OR EXCHANGED 


Save Storage By Selling Now 
Also Specializing on 


Parisian Wax Figures and 
Mannequins 





WANT ADS $1.50 PER SINGLE COLUMN INCH. FORMS FOR JUNE CLOSE THURSDAY, JUNE 12. 
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ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS, JOBBERS, IMPORTERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF WINDOW DISPLAY AND STORE EQUIP- 
MENT, DECORATIVES, ACCESSORIES AND SPECIALTIES 


AIR BRUSHES 
= = Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
hio 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Thayer & Chandler, 913 W. Van Buren, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR BRUSHING ON TEXTILES 


National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave., 
Union City, N. J. 


AIR COMPRESSOR UNITS 
Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave., Chicago Ill. 


AIR BRUSH COLORS 


The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 California 
Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


AIR PAINTING UNITS 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1902 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ALUMINUM FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & o., Inc., 511-541 W. 
Thirty-fifth St.. New York City. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
The Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 
Chelsea Botanical Products Co., 107 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 


AUTOMATIC POSTER DISPLAYS 
se Bulletin Co., 10-16 Lock St., Buffalo, 


BACKGROUNDS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BACKGROUND COVERINGS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 


BACKGROUND PANELS 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, III. 
National Process Ill. Co., 419 Kerrigan Ave.. 
Union City, N. J. 


BACKGROUND SETTINGS 
— Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

United Display Service, 440 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Iil. 


BACKGROUND SCREENS 
Ad-Displays System, 117 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place. 
Chicago, Ill. 


BOLTING CLOTH 


Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 N. Lake St., Chicago, 
Til. 


BOOKS ON DISPLAY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


CARD HOLDERS 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 
Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 


CARD BOARD 


Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


io. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COLOR SCREENS 
Marsene Transparent. Paper Corp., 1926 W. 
Tenth Ave., Gary, Ind. 
oe pee 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 


N. . 
J. B. Timberlake & Sons, 120-24 E. Washington 
St., Jackson, Mich. 


COMPOSITION BOARD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


COMPOSITION MANNEQUINS 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


COUNTER DISPLAYS 
Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 
Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc., 2 Duane St., New 
York City. 
—" Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


CREPE PAPER 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 


CUTAWLS 


International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CUTTING MACHINES 
International Register Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago. Ill. 
Portable Elec. Tool Corp., 67 Walnut St., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


CUT-OUTS 
Erie Litho. & Ptg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DECORATIVE PAPERS 
The Murdison Co., 48 W. Forty-eighth St., 
New York City. 
Paper Service Co., 28 N. Sixth St., Philadel-.. 
phia, Pa. 


DEEP SEA WONDERS AND CURIOSITIES 
FOR WINDOW DISPLAY 


+." Fleischman, 1105 Franklin St., Tampa, 
“2 


DISPLAY COUNSEL 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Morey Decorative Studios, 107 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Window Advertising, Inc., 00 Fourth Ave.. New 
York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—GLASS 


International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., Yew York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—METAL 


The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 

Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 

= Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 

t 


y. 

Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn. R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich. 

Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Wrought Iron Craftsmen, Inc., 162 W. Eighteenth 
St., New York City. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WOOD 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Detroit Store Fixture Co., 701 Gratiot Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
ee Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 


Ever Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 
S. M. Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

Rueckert Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


The Varnum Mfg. Co., Inc., 116 E. Chicago St., 
Jonesville, Mich. 


DISPLAY FIXTURES—WROUGHT IRON 
" Display Center, 1440 Broadway, New York 
1 


ty. 
_ Melzer Co., 915 Filbert St., Philadelphia, 


DISPLAY FORMS 

The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

International Clearing House of N. Y., Inc., 
303 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture House, Inc., 122 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Co., St. Paul Ave. and 
Penn R. R., Dayton, Ohio. 

J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 

Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


DISPLAY NOVELTIES 
Adler-Jones Co., 651 S. Wells St., Chicago, 


OrEgon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rueckert Mfg. Co., 162 Clifford St., Providence, 


DISPLAY RACKS 


Bronson Reel Co., Bronson, Mich. 
Burr Oak Mfg. Co., 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


DOLL-STANDS—METAL 


Butler Doll-Stand Co., 208 S. East Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention lf You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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Complete Trade Directory of Window Display and Store Equipment, Decoratives, Accessories and Specialties 





FABRICS FOR DISPLAY 
The Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Hy-Sil Mfg. Co., Revere, Mass. 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


FELT 
The Felters Co., Inc., 99 Bedford St., Boston, 
Mass. 


FLOOD LIGHTS 
The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 


FORMICA 

The Formica Insulation Co., 4662 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FURNITURE FOR SHOW WINDOWS 
Ever-Ready Wood Working Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St.. New York City. 
Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GELATINE SHEETS 
Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. 


- GOLD FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


HOSIERY DISPLAY FORMS 
Shoe F sees Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 
We (me ya 


JEWELRY FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty- second St., New 
York City. 


LAMP COLORING 
Rosco Laboratories, 367 Hudson Ave, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. , P 


LETTERING BRUSHES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, III. 
ne Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


0. 
on. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chicago, | 


y 


LETTERING PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 2. Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
Newton-Stoakes-Faust Pen & Ink Mfg. Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES—STORE 


Voigt Co., Twelfth and Montgomery, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
Erie Litho. & Ptg| Co., Erie, Pa. 
& Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 


ty. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MANNEQUINS 
J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway 
at Thirty-ninth St., New York City. 


MAT BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
National Card, Mat and Board Co., 4318 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL DISPLAYS 

Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Displays Animated Co., P. O. Box 374, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
Seventh St., New York City. 

Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Modern Art Studios, Inc., 4234 Drummond Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


MECHANICAL FIGURES 
Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


; MIRRORS 
OrEgon, 2250 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MODEL DISPLAYS ; 
Francis W. Kramer Studios, 5252 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MOTION DISPLAYS 
Character Display Co., 3249 N. Herndon St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
The Reinhold Studio, 8 Upham St., Revere, 
Mass. 


MOTOR SAW 
The International Sti.mping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH RIDGE PINES 
North Ridge Brush Co., Inc., Freeport, Ill. 


ORNAMENTS—WOOD 


Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave. 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAPIER MACHE DECORATIONS 


Messmore & Damon, Inc., 404 W. Twenty- 
seventh St., New York City. 


PLUSHES 


Botanical Decorating Co., 319-27 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, III. 

Maharam Textile Co., Inc., 107 W. Forty-eighth 
St., New York City. 

Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


POSTERS 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Flamingo Adv. Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 

Lutz & Sheinkman, 2 Duane St., New York 
City. 

The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROJECTORS—ENLARGING 
so" ieee Co., 92 E. Lakeview, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


REFLECTORS—SHOW CASE 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


REFLECTORS—WINDOW 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


SCHOOLS—CARD WRITING 
Detroit School of Lettering, 155 Stimson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Til. 
Morey School of Decorative Advertising, 107 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLS—WINDOW DECORATING 


The Koester School, 314 S. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SCREEN PROCESS DISPLAYS 


The Davis Bulletin Co., Inc., 10-16 Lock St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCROLL CUTTERS 


International Régister Co., 13 S. Throop St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCROLL SAWS 
The International Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOE DISPLAY FORMS 
Shoe Form Co., Inc., Aurelius Ave., Auburn, 


SHOW CARD BOARD 
Chicago Cardboard Co., 666 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARDS 
Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 
The U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOW CARD COLORS 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 
a Ay Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 
0. 


SHOW CARD PRINTING OUTFITS 
National Sign Stencil Co., Inc., 1602 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


SHOW CARD SUPPLIES 
Dick Blick Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


Bert L. Daily, Inc., 126 E. Third St., Dayton, 


hio. 
Geo. E. Watson Co., 164 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOW CARD SYSTEMS 


Embosograf Corp. of America, 38-44 W. Twenty- 
first St., New York City. 


SIGNS—BRASS AND BRONZE 


Art In Bronze Co., Inc., 1621 E. Forty-first 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SIGNS—WOOD 


Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS SUPPLIES 
Naz-Dar Co., 4014 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


SPOT LIGHTS 


The Frink Corp., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 
Windowphanie Corp., 11 E. Fourteenth St., 
New York City. 


STENCIL CUTTERS 
The Wold Air Brush Mfg. Co., 2173 N. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Chicago, Il. 


STORE ARCHITECTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


STORE FIXTURES 
The Atlas Fixture Co., 2250 Rockwell Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ever-Ready Wood Worxing Co., 808 E. Fifth 
St., New York City. 


STORE FRONTS 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 


TIN FOIL 
Lehmaier, Schwartz & Company, 511-41 West 
Twenty-fifth St., New York City. 


TURN TABLES 
Electric Window Salesman Co., Inc., 46 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 


VALANCES 

Acme Drapery Co., 117 W. Thirty-third St., 
New York City. 

Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati Show Case and Display Fixture 
Works, 232 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. Goldberg Mfg. Co., S. W. Cor. Sixth and 
Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VELOURS 
Miracle Fabrics Co., 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED FIXTURES 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-second St., New 
York City. 


VELVET-COVERED JEWELRY DISPLAY 
FIXTURES 
C. Weinstein, 30 E. Fourteenth St., New York 
City. 
Morel Mfg. Co., 38 W. Thirty-third St., New 
York City. 


WALL BOARD 
Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WAX FIGURES 
Display Clearing Corp., 16 W. Thirtieth St., 
New York City. 
Mileo, 44 E. Eighth St., New York City. 


WINDOW BACKGROUND SERVICE 
United Display Service, Inc., 440 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


WINDOW DISPLAY INSTALLATIONS 
Window Advertising, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


WOOD CARVINGS 
Klise Mfg. Co., Inc., 50 Cottage Grove Ave., 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WOOD-WORKING SAWS 
The In‘ernational Stamping Co., 400 N. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, Il. 





(Your Inquiry Will Receive Better Attention If You Mention DISPLAY WORLD When 


Writing to Any of These Concerns.) 
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From Plank to Fixture 
(Continued from page 11) 

Onli-Wa organization it is the indefatigable personality of 
“Jack DeWeese” that stands out everywhere. For Onli-Wa 
is but the outgrowth of a halting little venture of seventeen 
years ago, that was thrummed and hammered month after 
month and year after year until a very ordinary little fixture 
had become the source of an imposing volume of business. 
It was, hack in 1913 that DeWeese, at that time a buyer of 
men’s furnishings for the Rike-Kumler Company of Dayton, 
conceived the idea of manufacturing a holder for neck ties 
that would supplant the rubber band at that time in use. It 
was the custom to fasten six or twelve ties together with a 
rubber band about their tops. When serving the patron the 
salesman would take one of these lots out of his case and 
spread the ties in fan fashion on the counter. When the 
customer picked a tie for closer examination this would be 
drawn out of the group, and as a result, the rubber band was 
snapped off and all the ties scattered over the counter. 

DeWeese overcame this difficulty by placing a bar within 
a little case, mounting it on springs which expanded the mo- 
ment a tie was withdrawn. The practical features of this 
simple device were so evident that clothing salesmen to whom 
the inventor showed the fixture were enthusiastic about it, 
and grabbed at an opportunity to add it to their line. From 
these men and a group of others recruited by advertising 
DeWeese built up a part time organization that began to turn 
in enough orders to make the proposition interesting. By 
1915 from ten to fifteen dozen were being shipped each week, 
orders being acknowledged and goods shipped in the evening 
after DeWeese had concluded his work at the store. With 
the aid of Mrs. DeWeese, who “kept the books,” business was 
conducted in this fashion until a group of eighty-nine part 
time salesmen had been recruited and business had increased 
to such an extent that part time operation was no longer 
possible. History of this advance is revealed in the sales 
volume. In 1915 this was $8,000, in 1916 it had risen to 
$14,000 and in 1917, despite the handicaps of wartime, it rose 
to $27,000. And by this time DeWeese had burned his 
bridges behind him and gone into the upbuilding of Onli-Wa 
on a full time basis. 

In cooperation with his associates he sought to broaden 
his line and accordingly made arrangements with a local 
wood turner to supply him with a line of wooden fixtures. 
Just about this time America went into the great war and 
manufacturing units, even as small as Onli-Wa was at that 
time, were pressed into service for manufacture of war ma- 
terial. Wooden bomb shell releases for airplanes were their 
contribution, keeping them busy well until after the Armistice. 


"Deepa e tna of the war brought the opportunity that 


had) been denied a year and one-half before. Now 
DeWeese and his associates could pound ahead at full speed 
in development of their business. What had been a partner- 
ship was revamped into a corporation. Their line of fixtures 
was enlarged. New machines enabled them to turn out better 
products. 

They went to work with a will; they worked hard and 
manfully and when 1919 had run its course it was found that 
the volume had been lifted to $33,000. But this was merely 
a beginning; the momentum that had been gained during this 
period carried them in the next year to a volume almost 
twice as great. They had struck their stride. Their wooden 
fixture business virtually entered the preceding year had been 
established, the identity of the company had been well adver- 
tised, the foundation had been laid. 

Step by step Onli-Wa has advanced since that time, rising 
out of the ashes of a disastrous fire five years ago to take 
over the largest plant in the United States devoted entirely 
to the production of wooden fixtures. This modern, well- 
equipped factory is a graphic testimonial to the force of an 
idea—to the culmination of a -project that began in an 
alley room. It is a tribute to a man with the stamina to put 
his ideas to work and to follow up each venture with en- 
thusiastic resolution. 


‘ 
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See CIRCURA 


at the Chicago |. A.D. M. Show 
Rooms 311-312 Hotel Sherman, June 16-19 


Displaymen, here’s a new one—CIRCURA, a 25-piece set of 

Sectional Display Units that’s beautiful, easily assembled and 

has plenty of display space. The illustrations on this page 

show but a few of the dozens of practical displays which 

can be built with this versatile set. All units are perfectly 

matched and proportioned—an artistic combination of 

clean-cut straight lines, broad flat surfaces and 

graceful curves which are true segments of circles. 

The complete 25-piece set includes two double 

faced frames, each slotted to receive two 

7” x11” show cards. These frames can 

also be used as background screens for 

eas rc) ~ rey > small wares or for the display of mer- 
Ce oe a a 3 chandise. Displays up to 72” long or 
60” high can be built with Circura. 


IN FOUR BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 


You have your choice of four sur- 
facings as follows: Embossed 
Metallic Silver, 25-piece set $25.00. 
Other surfaces are Metallic 
Bronze in hand-hammered effect, 
25-piece set $27.50, and 25-piece 
sets in Royal Blue and in Mid- 
night Black silk finished 
Velour, at $30.00 per set. 

Write for literature. 
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The NORWOOD CO... Sole Distributors 


3640 Peters Ave. 
Norwood, Ohio 
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in all 
Principal 
Cities 








WINDOW FOR WIMELBACHER & RICE, BY DECORATIVE PLANT COMPANY, INC, 

















When you come to the Convention§ 


in New York City, June 9 to 12, be sure to visit the Decorative Showrooms 
and see our exhibit of 


MODERN DISPLAYS 


Here is the genius of the modern artist expressed in the most original, eye-catching form. 
Here are displays that have a powerful selling influence by reason of their originality of 
form and construction. We still feature the largest assortment in the world of Decorative 
Artificial Flowers for Display purposes. The fall line embracing newly imported novelties in 
berries, flowers and foliage is ready. The advance showing of Christmas novelties is also 
on exhibit. A partial showing will be made at both conventions---but to see the display in 
ALL its glory, visit our Display Rooms. 


See our Exhibit at See our Exhibit at 


INTERNATIONAL ASSN. METROPOLITAN 
OF DISPLAY MEN, DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB, 


June 16 to 19, June 


9 to 12, 
HOTEL SHERMAN, HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
Space G. Booths B32 and B36. 


DECORATIVE PLANT CoO., INC., 230 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW 





